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Latest Review of 


£ 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


By 2 Committee of Twelve Children’s and Young Adult Librarians, 
Westchester, N. Y., Library System * Chairman: Anne Izard, Children’s Consultant 
Reprited from the July 1960 issue of the LIBRARY JOURNAL 


al Long rated as one of the best encyclopedias 





for children in home, school, or public 
library, Compton’s has made marked prog- 
ress in the past three years. The general 
appearance of the entire set is much im- 
proved. The type face is more inviting and 
easier to read. There are more sub-heads 
printed in bold type to break up long 
columns of text. Throughout the set, head- 
ings have been reworded to avoid the 
catchy or cute phrase and add dignity. 
Photographs are more numerous, more 
colorful, and more meaningful. New ones 
have replaced those out-dated and old- 
fashioned, and, when old photographs 
have been retained, the quality of their 
reproduction has been improved to make 
details clearer and to get rid of muddy 
background. Care in the over-all design 
has resulted in better placement of pic- 
tures for variety in the appearance of the 
page with less interruption in mid-column 
of the text. 











& All statistical and political information 





has been carefully brought up to date. 
Information on states has been so im- 
proved with added maps, charts, and dia- 
grams that this can no longer be cited as 
a weakness. Articles on cities all include 
inset maps to give exact location. Numer- 
ous short biographies have been added, 
and in every case each is headed with a 
photograph. Presidential biographies have 
been reorganized and now include charts 
to note world events during each admin- 
istration and place the man in historical 
perspective. In addition to the new science 
articles many others have been completely 
rewritten: e.g. those on birds, labor, opera, 
Russia, theatre, World Wars I and II. 
Notable among the new articles are one 





on the IGY, methods of teaching reading, 


audio-visual instruction, a very complete 
outline article on “American Heritage,” 
and one on language and literature 


The fact index in each volume, which is 
the unique feature of Compton’s, has been 
as carefully revised as the main text, with 
entries changed, expanded, or eliminated 
as the need dictated. All librarians empha- 
sized the value of the index, one calling 








it the “unabridged dictionary to reference 
work.” It is here that practicing librarians 
on busy days get clues that solve difficult 
reference questions. 














The publishers’ Foreword, reorganized 
and rewritten, emphasizes the uses of the 
encyclopedia in three categories: (1.) 
Material to be used by children and young 
people, (2.) that to be used with children, 
and (3.) that used in the interests of chil- 
dren. The expanded board of library ad- 
visors, advisors of curriculum correlation, 
and, particularly, the new advisory board 
for family living have certainly helped the 
company to maintain a high standard and 
direct their efforts toward serving the child 
as a member of the family in addition to 
serving him as a student. 


Continuous revision has certainly shown 





results. So much has been accomplished 
that in the few instances where the re- 
vision is incomplete, e.g. “Bibliography on 
Vocations,” one feels a future edition will 
take care of needed changes. Though the 
concentration of use will probably be by 
grades 4-9, the set is valuable through 
high school, since the articles are planned 
for grade levels at which the subjects are 
studied in school. Highly recommended 
for home, school, and public libraries. — 








Anne Izard, Chairman, & Ch. & Young 
Adult Lns., Westchester, N. Y., Lib. Sys. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is con- 
tinuously revised. Complete information 
concerning the latest edition and current 
prices may be obtained by writing to 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 North Dearborn Street 


ee underscoring by Compton's! 








e Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Through special arrangement with 
Row, Peterson and Company, titles in the 
Basic Science Education Series are now 
available to public and school libraries 
in Goldencraft Library Binding. The se- 
ries, written and edited by Bertha Morris 
Parker, and checked for accuracy by 
leading science educators, is the most 
popular and best-known complete sci- 
ence reading program in the country. 


Poy ee 


For the first time, the entire Basic 
Science Education Series—covering all 
science subjects and written on varying 
reading levels from first grade through 
Junior High—will be available in library 
binding for public and school libraries. 
Net price $1.39 each. 


Educational Division * 
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The Famous Row Peterson Unitexts, 
IN THE BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION SERIES, 


now in GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Here are some of the titles now available: 
please write for the complete list. 


Grades One and Two 
Summer Is Here 
Fall Is Here 
Grades Two and Three 
Plants Round The Year 
An Aquarium 
Insect Parade 
How The Sun Helps Us 
Intermediate Grades 
Animals Of The Seashore 
Clouds, Rain And Snow 
Fishes 
Fire 
Magnets 
Spiders 
Gravity 
Plant And Animal 
Partnerships 
Water 
Garden Indoors 
Seed And Seed Travels 
Sound 


GOLDEN PRESS, INC., 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


The Scientist And His Tools 
Animal Travels 
Earth A Great Storehouse 
Electricity 
Flowers, Fruits And Seeds 
Insects And Their Ways 
Machines 
Saving Our Wild Life 
Thermometers, Heat 

And Cold 

Junior High School 

Matter, Molecules 

And Atoms 
The Earth’s Changing 

Surface 


Community Health 
Adaptation To Environment 
Water Supply 

Beyond The Solar System 
Domesticated Animals 
Heat 

How We Are Built 

The Sun And Its Family 


DADA ADI DD ADDI ADDI DAB IID IIIIIIIDIIIIIIIIIIDDIDIIIIIIIIIIIIBB A 
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THE SALLY BOOKS 


by ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


historical fiction for 
young readers enriching the 
classroom program in the 
elementary and junior high schools 







Ame 





AWAY GOES SALLY 


Shortly after the American Revolution Sally and her family, the 
Halletts, make a pioneering sleigh journey to the new land, Maine. 
Here they begin their settlement in Penobscot. $3.00 


FIVE BUSHEL FARM 


Sally and Andrew make friends with young Indians and prevent 
trouble between their parents and the Indian Chiefs. $3.50 


THE FAIR AMERICAN 


The French Revolution increases in violence. Sally and Andrew 
make a sea voyage with Andrew’s father and bring back a French : 
refugee, Pierre. $3.00 q 


THE WHITE HORSE 


Another voyage for Sally and Andrew! This time into the Medi- 
terranean where they are captured by Algerian pirates and taken to 
Meknes as slaves to the Great Sultan Moulay Ismail. Courage, 
humor and kindness set them free and back home to America. $3.00 


THE WONDERFUL DAY 


In one wonderful day Sally, Andrew, and Pierre, now a young 
French nobleman, are reunited. Together they save Five Bushel 
Farm, and Sally makes a wedding promise to one of her two friends. oo 
$2.75 does 


the 
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With accuracy and story-telling-power Miss Coatsworth allows the young stu- 
dent to look through another child’s eyes at the early moments significant in 
American and World History. The Sally Books vitalize history—successfully 


integrating entertainment with education. 2 
The Macmillan Compan YY 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. Jan 
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Your shelves are their 





_ 





expanding intellectual world... 


Books are, in great part, their teachers outside 
the classroom. Books expand their horizons. 

Can you meet their needs for good supple- 
mentary reading in vocational guidance? Sci- 
ence? Social studies? 

Four important new catalogs from Julian 
Messner will help you in your continuing task 
of providing what is timely, what is needed, 
and what is important to young people. 

THE JULIAN MESSNER SCIENCE BOOKS catalog. 
Books useful in several subject areas have 
been included in all appropriate classifi- 
cations as a helpful guide to selection for 
purchase under the National Defense 
Educational Act. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CIRCULARS 
CAREER ROMANCES FOR YOUNG MODERNS, 

fiction 
Harry Epwarp NEAL, non-fiction career 
books 
Both of these are invaluable aids to young 
people who need specific information, in- 
sight and direction about careers. 
THE JULIAN MESSNER BIOGRAPHY CATALOG 
Sixty percent of the titles are the only 


biographies on the subject. And that’s just 
one of the reasons why this popular series 
with over 200 titles is so highly recom 
mended by public libraries, boards of 
education and reading circles. : 
For your copies of these free catalogs, please mail § 
the coupon below to JULIAN MESSNER, INC,/ 
Dept. M:5 8 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.@ 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC., Dept. M 5 
8 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Please send me the following: 


———THE JULIAN MESSNER SCIENCE CATALOG 
———CAREER ROMANCES FOR YOUNG MODERNS CIRCULAR 
—— HARRY EDWARD NEAL CIRCULAR 

THE JULIAN MESSNER BIOGRAPHY CATALOG 
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National Conferences 


The conferences highlighted in this 
Calendar are those which are not li- 
brary sponsored but at which AASL 
is officially represented. 


American Association of 

Secondary School Principals 
February 11-15, 1961. Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Dorotha Dawson, local chairman. 
Eleanor Ahlers will speak briefly on 
“How To Use the Library To Improve 
Instruction.” ALA Publishing Depart- 
ment will exhibit, and consultant service 
will be provided from the booth. 

Amercian Association of 

School Administrators 
February 25-26, 1961. 
California. Geraldine 
chairman. 


San Francisco, 
Ferring, local 


American Association of 

School Administrators 
March 11-14, 1961. St. Louis, Missouri. 
Frances Lynch, local chairman. 

Association for Supervision and 

Curriculum Development 
March 12-16, 1961. Chicago, Illinois. 
Elizabeth Vogenthaler, local chairman. 
AASL has planned an associated meeting 
at which Dr. Doris F. Holmes, College 
of Education, Queens College, will speak 
on the topic “Teachers and Librarians 
Work Together To Enrich the Curricu- 
lum.” The address will be followed by 
a discussion by a panel composed of 
Leila Doyle, Mrs. Ruth Hoffmeyer, Mary 
Frances McManus, Elinor Yungmeyer, 
and Mrs. Georgia Cole. ALA Publishing 
Department will exhibit, and consultant 
service will be provided. 

Department of Elementary 

School Principals 
March 17-22, 1961. Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Rosemary Weber, local chairman. 
AASL will supply consultants in the pro- 
fessional area. 

National Science Teachers Association 
March 25-29, 1961. Chicago, Illinois. 
Margaret Winger, local chairman. 

American Association of 

School Administrators. 

March 25-28, 1961. Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. AASL is co-sponsoring a pro- 
gram, 

Independent Schools Education Board 
March 3-5, 1961. New York, New York. 
John Park, representative. 
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Association for Childhood 

Education International 
April 2-7, 1961. Omaha, Nebraska 
Helen Oeschger, local chairman. 

National Catholic Education Association 
April 4-7, 1961. Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Sister Jane Marie, local chair- 
man. 

Catholic Library Association 
April 4-7, 1961. St. Louis, Missouri. 
Sister Jane Marie, local chairman. 

National Council of 

Teachers of Mathematics 
April 5-8, 1961. Chicago, Illinois. 
Elinor Yungmeyer, local chairman. 

Department of Audiovisual Instruction 
April 24-28, 1961. Miami, Florida. 
Audrey Newman, local chairman. 
Elizabeth Williams will preside and Car- 
olyn Whitenack will speak at a session 
on “Implementation of the Instructional 
Materials Concept.” 

National School Boards Association 
May 4-6, 1961. Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mrs. Lillian Batchelor, local chair- 
man. AAS™ will have an exhibit in the 
commercial exhibit area. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
May 21-24, 1961. Kansas City, Missouri. 
Marilyn Miller, local chairman. 

National Education Association 
June 25-30, 1961. Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Anne Voss, local chairman. 
AASL will present a departmental pro- 
gram. 


ALA MIDWINTER MEETING 

The ALA Midwinter Meeting will 
be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago, January 31-February 4. 
In line with the policy set by the ALA 
Council two years ago, no program or 
membership meetings will be held. 
There will be two sessions of the ALA 
Council open to all present. The 
AASL Board of Directors will meet 
on Thursday, 10:00-Noon; and on Fri- 
day, 8:30-Noon, 2:00-5:00 and 8:30- 
10:00 P.M. A social evening has been 
planned for the Board on Thursday. 
Many AASL committees have planned 
individual planning sessions and sev- 
eral chairmen have been asked to 
present their plans to the Board. 






7,940,000 


aie 


The 1961 Edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
contains the most sweeping revisions in its almost 
200-year history—even more than the record- 
setting changes of 1960. This year, to keep up- 
to-date on all the new views, new subjects, new 
experts, Britannica editors changed 7,940,000 
words—making a total in the last two years of 
over 15,000,000 words (more words than are 


Achtung! 
Sie verlassen nach 
70m West Berlin 


contained in most other encyclopaedias!). 

As librarians, you know the necessity of keep- 
ing up— making certain your library can provide 
students with the source books of today. You 
know that the best way to keep up-to-date is to 
regularly renew your edition of Britannica —be- 
cause you know that yesterday’s less complete 
encyclopaedia can not meet today’s needs. 


“The Reference Standard of the World” 


EKNCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


For information prepared especially for librarians, send a postcard to John R. Rowe, Educational 





dai. 
la Bri 


Director, Dept. 223-ED, Encyclop 


, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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By now all who read this page have 
no doubt shared in the excitement 
experienced by the AASL staff and 
Board when it was learned in Septem- 
ber that the Council on Library Re- 
sources had made $100,000 available 
to ALA for use with implementing the 
new school library standards. The 
meeting of the Advisory Committee in 
Chicago in December, under the 
chairmanship of Mary Gaver, was a 
long and profitable one. It is hoped 
that between February 1961 and July 
1962 the impact of this program will 
be felt throughout the country. 

As usual, the fall schedule was 
packed with too much travel, but this 
was due to unexpected trips. Four, 
carefully planned beforehand, includ- 
ed participation with the presidents 
of ACRL and PLA in a program at 
the meeting of the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Association in Erie, followed 
by appointments in New York and at- 
tendance at the fall meeting of the 
National Organizations Round Table 
for Better Schools at Arden House; a 
speaking engagement on the theme of 
the school library standards as they 
affect all libraries in Lincoln at the 
meeting of the lowa-Nebraska Asso- 
ciations; in Las Vegas on a similar 
topic at the meeting of the Nevada Li- 
brary Association; an address to the 
Mississippi Library Association in 
Biloxi; attendance at the conference 
at Ann Arbor planned jointly by the 
school library, curriculum and audio- 
visual groups in Michigan. The final 
commitment previously planned was 
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REPORT FROM YOUR 


Executive Secretary 
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a speaking engagement at the nation- 
al conference of the NCTE in Chica- 
go. 

NEA departmental status necessi- 
tated my going to Washington in Sep- 
tember. Both Elizabeth Hodges and 
Evelyn Thornton went with me to 
confer with Lyle Ashby, assistant 
executive secretary. I was able to 
have appointments with other execu- 
tive secretaries during those two days 
and to attend their first luncheon of 
the year. Other unexpected travel in- 
cluded attending as a staff substitute 
with Carolyn Whitenack the meeting 
of the Educational Media Council at 
Michigan State University; and in De- 
cember, a meeting in Washington of 
the ALA Federal Relations Commit- 
tee to discuss federal legislation for 
school and college libraries. The last 
trip of the calendar year was to Seat- 
tle for Christmas and a week of vaca- 
tion from the office. 

We were pleased in the AASL office 
to welcome as a half-time professional 
assistant, Mrs. Viva Gillio, who joined 
the staff in October. Mrs. Gillio is a 
graduate of the University of Ver- 
mont, a former elementary school 
teacher and the mother of three chil- 
dren. 

Please help to clear up the con- 
fusion about the payment of dues. 
Those who pay dues to ALA and 
signify membership in AASL are then 
members of this ALA division and 
NEA department. Like almost all 
other departments of NEA, however, 
it is necessary to pay NEA dues, in 





addition, in order to be a member of 
NEA. We need the strength of all 
school librarians in both national or- 
ganizations. Won't you pay both sets 
of dues this year? Already we are 
noticing closer working relationships 
with other NEA departments. 

As we look forward to the Mid- 
winter conference, we hope that all 
Board members will be present and 
that all committees will meet. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL KIT FOR 

NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 

A School Kit of 1961 National Li- 
brary Week promotion aids, created 
for use by teachers and school librar- 
ians will be made available by NLW 
headquarters early in January. Last 
year over 5000 Kits were used through- 
out the country. 

Designed to assist in planning 
NLW classroom and community ac- 
tivity and to help stimulate student in- 
terest in reading and libraries, the Kit 
is offered to teachers at a special price 
of $1 and keyed to the 1961 NLW 
theme, “For a richer, fuller life — 
Read!” 

April 16-22, 1961 marks the fourth 
nationwide observance of National 
Library Week, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Book Committee, Inc., a non- 
profit educational organization in co- 
operation with the American Library 
Association. The Week is the focus 
of a year-round, continuing program 
to encourage lifetime reading habits 
and support the use of libraries of all 
kinds. The 1961 program will continue 
to stress reading for young people 
and will emphasize the importance of 
school libraries. 

Included in the School Kit will be: 

e A 17” x 22” poster, reproduced 

on heavy stock in five brilliant 
colors. 


A decorative four-color streamer, 
ex SS’. 

A special four-piece, four-color 
mobile. 

Fifty attractive four-color book- 
marks, 2” x 614”. 

A supplementary guide to “Ac- 
tivities for Youth—in School and 
in the Community”. 

A special reprint of program 
suggestions for Parent-Teachers 
Associations, which are to be is- 
sued by the National Reading 
and Library Chairman of the 
NCPT. 

The School Kit, also adaptable for 
use by general youth-groups, may be 
ordered immediately for shipment 
about January Ist. Send one dollar 
to: 

School Kit 

National Library Week 

P. O. Box 365 

Midtown Branch 

New York 18, N. Y. 
Deadline for orders is March 31st. 


} 


Poster for National Library Week | 


for a richer fuller lifé = 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK- APR. 16-22 1961 


School Libraries 
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| —and a source book in itself! 
—part of today’s Britannica Junior 


) Teachers find Britannica Junior’s one-volume index indis- 
. pensable in classroom work. When one or more volumes 
§ are in use, the references and cross-references in the Ready 
§ Reference Index are still available—providing a complete 
} guide to related information throughout the set. And, since 
| the index is also a source book, children find immediate in- 
} formation—both pronunciation and a brief. definition of 
§ every subject listed. With Britannica Junior, they can lo- 
B cate a subject easily — understand it readily. 
And the transition between dictionary and encyclopae- 
§ dia is made easily with Britannica Junior—since students 
not only learn adult reference skills, but reinforce the dic- 
| tionary skills of alphabetical arrangement, diacritical marks 
| and definitions, as well. 


For free teaching aid, “Learning from 
Literature,” designed to teach the values 
of literature, write: John R. Rowe, Dept. 
406, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 












Modern, handsome, protective, 
serviceable, economical. 


3 > 


DEFINITION: 


GAYLORD| 


Dictionary 
stands 


NM Model No. 345* 
Sitting Height 


In “Sit-down” and Standing Heights 


Model No. 448* — Standing Height 


The last word — and first choice — in dictionary stands 
for the modern library and school is Gaylord. Here's the 
‘proof, in two handsome new models designed to hold 
and protect the large, unabridged dictionary. 


Each Gaylord stand holds dictionary at convenient 
17° angle for reading, and the standing model serves 
extra duty as a lectern. Sliding shelf that extends 12” 
left or right provides handy writing surface. Extra shelf, 
3” below for Atlas or other reference works. 








Built for long, economical service, with all steel shelves 
and uprights... in hard, smooth baked enamel Desert 
o Sand finish. 








*No. 345 (Sitting Height) — 34” high at back, 26” long, 16” deep; four, 3” ball-bearing, 
swivel casters. *No. 448 (Standing Height) — Same as above except for 44” height; 4 adjust- 
able feet for firm stand. 

@ For complete information and price list, write today 


LIBRARY SUPPLES | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


% SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


10 School Libraries 
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Students 
Without Libraries 


In May 1959, the Master of Arts in 
Teaching Program at Brown Univer- 
sity was host to an all-day conference 
of seventy-five school and public li- 
brarians to discuss the theme “A Bet- 
ter Library Makes a Better Student: 
A Look at the Rhode Island Situa- 
tion”. Miss Mary V. Gaver, Professor 
of Library Service at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, participated in the conference 
and provided valuable guidance in 
the study which evolved from the in- 
stitute. The results of this self-ap- 
praisal did not provide pleasant read- 
ing as evidenced by these depressing 
facts: 

It was revealed that school libraries 
in Rhode Island were the most under- 
nourished in the nation, spending only 
forty-seven cents per pupil per year; 
that, of 349 public schools in Rhode 
Island, only sixty-seven were staffed 
by librarians, of whom only twenty- 
nine were profe sssionals; and_ that 
school library inadequacies were im- 
posing unjustifie -d burdens on public 
libraries. 


Hands-off Policy 
These conditions may have been in- 
herent in the origin of libraries in 
Rhode Island. Many of the seventy- 
four free public libraries in Rhode Is- 
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land were established by textile mill 
owners, or other benefactors. Endow- 
ing a village library was the accepted 
way of perpetuating a family name. 
A building was erected, an “Associa- 
tion”, or board of trustees, was form- 
ed, and, even though a “librarian” was 
appointed, members of the association 
often managed and operated the. li- 
brary. 

While the gift may have been con- 
sidered generous at the time of esta- 
blishment, perpetuation and growth 
of the bequest was rarely supple- 
mented, except by occasional card 
parties or cake sales. Gradually as the 
textile industry went south the mills 
closed and these libraries were with- 
out support. 

Despite the good intentions of the 
mill owners, the great mistake was the 
failure to convince the town to share 
the support of the library as Andrew 
Carnegie had wisely required else- 
where. Thus, the town officials adopt- 
ed a hands-off policy and the opera- 
tion of the town library came to be 
considered a_ private rather than a 
municipal function. This philosophy 
has been a major factor deterring the 
improvement of libraries in Rhode Is- 
land. The meager funds available 
under state aid did little but to per- 
petuate a condition of virtual starva- 
tion. Until the Library Services Act 
brought financial aid, many town li- 
braries were little better off than they 
were at the turn of the century. 
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This “hands-off’ philosophy even 
spilled over into the schools. When 
new schools were built, school librar- 
ies were not considered essential 
wherever town libraries were provid- 
ing books, even though their facilities 
were sub-standard. Whenever the 
town library could not supply a need- 
ed book a reader was advised to “get 
it from the Providence Public library”. 
This put a damper on raising the level 
of local library service, and placed an 
undue burden on the Providence Pub- 
lic Library to the extent that it gradu- 
ally, through external pressure, be- 
came, in effect, a city-state library. 

The press releases and editorial in 
the Providence Journal following the 
Institute at Brown provided a shock- 
effect which started things rolling. 

The first step was the awarding of 
scholarships so that two school librar- 
ians could attend the institute on 
school libraries at the University of 
Chicago. Funds were made available 
by the Master of Arts in Teaching Pro- 
gram at Brown and the Rhode Island 
Library Association, and the school li- 
brarians returned with valuable ideas 
to assist those involved in planning 
improvements. 


Action by Board of Education 

The State Board of Education ap- 
pointed an Advisory Committee on 
School Libraries made up of school, 
public and university librarians. The 
Committee was requested to advise 
the Board of Education on action 
which should be taken to improve the 
picture. 

A job description of the newly rec- 
ommended position of Supervisor of 
School Libraries was drawn up, ap- 
proved by the Board of Education and 
Governor, and funds were allocated 
for the position. Candidates are now 
being sought for the position which 
calls for a library science degree, and 
ten years experience, preferably five 
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in school libraries and five in public 
libraries. 

A memo on the school library as an 
indispensable part of the elementary 
and secondary school program was al- 
so prepared by the Committee for the 
Board of Education. It is hoped that 
this will assure the inclusion of a li- 
brary in every future school building 
in the state. 

A questionnaire was drawn up by 
the Committee for the purpose of sur- 
veying all school libraries in Rhode 
Island in the following areas of oper- 
ation: Library Staff, Income, Physical 
Facilities, Use of Library, Classifica- 
tion of Materials, Organization and 
Management, Instruction in Library 
Use and Library Cooperation. This 
will be the first comprehensive survey 
of its kind, and it is hoped that paro- 
chial and independent schools will 
participate with the public schools. 
On the basis of the returns, the Com- 
mittee will submit recommendations 
to the State Board of Education. 


Study Grant to Brown 

For several years Brown University, 
with the help of substantial funds 
from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, has been pioneering in 
the improvement of teaching. With 
the interest and stimulation of Barna- 
by C. Keeney, President of Brown 
University, a grant of $24,000 was se- 


cured from the Council on Library | 


Resources to consider ways of co-or- 
dinating library service among school, 
public, college and university libraries 
in Rhode Island. 

The study will be made under the 
direction of Dr. Elmer R. Smith, 
Chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation at Brown University, Director 
of the Master of Arts in Teaching Pro- 
gram and an outspoken advocate of 
the value of books and libraries in the 
school program. 
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john A. Humphry, Librarian of the 
City Library Association of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, was _ recently 
named director of the library project. 
It is hoped that this pilot study will 
formulate answers to the problem in 
Rhode Island, and point the way for a 
solution in other states. A written re- 
port will be submitted at the conclu- 
sion of the eighteen-month study. 

The Rhode Island Library Associa- 
tion has participated actively in sup- 
port of all projects and has helped to 
create a better climate of understand- 
ing of the need for school libraries 
among school administrators. The 
publication of Standards for School 
Library Programs has helped to put 
teeth into their efforts. 

The Providence Journal, always 
generous in its support of libraries, 
has contributed substantially to public 
awareness of the need for good school 
libraries through editorials, news re- 
leases and a series of articles on the 
plight of school and public libraries 
in the state. 


New Library School? 

In response to numerous requests 
from librarians, and as evidence of his 
own interest in libraries, Dr. Francis 
H. Horn, President of the University 
of Rhode Island, appointed an advi- 
sory committee to consider the need 
for a library school at the University. 
With the imple mentation of the new 
school library standards and the con- 
tinued expansion of education, this 
may be the best way to produce li- 
brarians to fill the many new positions 
which will be required during the 
next decade. 

Congressman John E. Fogarty of 
Rhode Island has received acclaim 
from librarians throughout the nation 
for spear-heading the five-year exten- 
sion of the Library Services Act. Al- 
though this program is designed to 
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up-grade library service in rural areas, 
there is little doubt that the improve- 
ment in the services of the public li- 
braries has been invaluable to schools 
in rural areas without libraries of their 
own. It may even serve as a catalyst 
for the establishment and improve- 
ment of school libraries in such areas. 

A Directory of Rhode Island Li- 
braries was complied this year by the 
Providence Public Library with assist- 
ance from the State Board of Educa- 
tion. This is believed to be the first 
directory to include all public, school 
(including public, parochial and in- 
dependent), college, university and 
special libraries in Rhode Island. 
Participation of School Department 

The Providence Public Library, 
with the enthusiastic support of the 
Superintendent of Schools in Provid- 
ence, prepared a memorandum as a 
guide to teachers on the proper use of 
public library resources in homework 
assignments. Copies have been dis- 
tributed to every teacher above the 
fifth grade in all public schools in 
Providence. It is hoped that a similar 
distribution can be made to teachers 
in other school systems of Rhode Is- 
land which use the resources of the 
Providence Public Library — the chief 
book source for the state. Similar 
booklets issued by the public libraries 
in Detroit, Baltimore and Evansville 
have guided us in the preparation of 
the suggestions which follow. 


Partners in Education 

The Providence Public Library and 
the Schools 

At a time when education is making 
greater demands on students, students 
throughout the state are making un- 
precedented demands on the Provid- 
ence Public Library. The library, 
however, serves the educational needs 
of the entire community — adults as 
well as students. 

Because of these responsibilities it 
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is essential that the schools and this 
library work together so that the pur- 
poses of a public library are under- 
stood and directed toward an enriched 
educational experience for all. 
Inquiries concerning the sugges- 
tions which follow may be referred to 
any Branch Library, or to the Read- 
er’s Advisor or Reference Department 
at the Central Library. 
Adherence to these suggestions will 
help us to help you. 
Stuart C. Sherman, Librarian 
Providence Public Library 


Suggestions to Improve Teacher and 
Student Use of the Providence Public 
Library 

1. It is imperative that a teacher 
check the resources of the library in 
advance of an assignment involving 
long term-papers or class assignments 
featuring out-of-the-way subjects. 
This is essential in order to learn what 
is or is not available. It may be that 
others are working on the same sub- 
ject and everything is out in use. It 
may also happen that there is little in 
print on the subject, or that books in- 
cluded on a school reading list are out 
of print or have been withdrawn. The 
library staff can then advise the teach- 
er about subjects in which the library 
can assist. Such advance inquiries al- 
so more nearly guarantee full under- 
standing of the assignment by our 
staff. 

2. The library reserves the right 
to decide whether or not it can place 
books on reserve. 

3. Teachers should avoid making 
assignments which, for example, re- 
quire forty students to write a critical 
essay on Shakespearean tragedy. The 
first students to reach the library may 
withdraw the best material and leave 
little or nothing for the rest of the 
class. Greater latitude in the choice 
of topics is strongly advised. 

4. Encyclopedias often provide 
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the most authoritative and sometimes 
the only material on given subjects. 
Therefore, teachers whose assign- 
ments indicate that encyclopedia ref- 
erences are unacceptable may find that 
the library is unable to be of help to 
the student. 

5. The public library cannot as- 
sume the responsibility for providing 
multiple copies 
copies of Oliver Twist) necessary to 
meet the simultaneous need of several 
classes. 


6. It should be understood that 


the public library is not obligated to 
furnish telephone information to stu- 
dents for homework assignments. 
Teachers are requested not to suggest 
using the telephone as a way of com- 
pleting a homework assignment. 

7. It should be the understanding 
of teachers and librarians that neither 
the school librarian nor the public li- 
brarian does the work of the student, 
either at his request or at the request 
of the parent. 

Parents should also be discour- 
aged from requesting information for 
their children via telephone or in per- 
son. Invariably the parent does not 
understand the assignment and the 
student loses the educational value in 
searching for himself. 

8. Part of the educational value of 
an assignment is the work the student 
has to do in locating information 
through the card catalog, periodical 
indexes or other sources. It is, there- 
fore, essential that instruction in use 
of a card catalog, reference books and 
techniques of searching for informa- 
tion be incorporated into the school 
curriculum on an increasing level of 
difficulty each year beginning in the 
sixth grade. The daily repetition of 
simple directions to hundreds of stu- 
dents unfamiliar with these tech- 
niques sharply reduces the time re- 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Observations and 
Impressions on 
School Libraries 
In Japan 


Twelve years after Japan began to 
develop its present modern school sys- 
tem, I had an opportunity to view 
school libraries and to visit school li- 
brarians in that country. For a short 
three months period, from May 6 to 
August 9, 1959, I was privileged to 
teach in the Japan Library School at 
Keio-Gijuku University as a visiting 
professor and spe cialist in the school 
library field. I was sent to Japan by 
the American Library Association on 
a Rockefeller grant to teach and to do 
consultant work. The assignment took 
me into many schools, school libraries, 
some ward and prefectural libraries, 
university libraries, the National Diet 
Library, publishing houses, book 
stores, and other library schools in the 
Tokyo, Nagoya, Kyoto, and Osaka 
areas. I also attended the Japan Li- 
brary Association meeting and the 
tenth anniversary meeting of the Ja- 
pan School L ibrary Association. These 
are a few selected impressions which I 
would like to share with my col- 
leagues both in Japan and in the 
United States. 

Although libraries have a long and 
distinguished history in Japan, school 
libraries came into being in 1953 only 
after the reorganization of education 
in Japan in 1947 following the close 
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of World War Il. In 1953 the Japan 
School Library Law was put into 
force requiring every school to estab- 
lish a school library and to appoint a 
teacher-librarian for each school li- 
brary. The school library might be a 
converted classroom or it might be a 
new library wing with all the latest in 
library equipment and resources in- 
cluding a workroom, conference room, 
and an audio-visual room. Many of 
these Japanese school libraries rival 
our new school library quarters in the 
United States. Japan has seemingly 
achieved in twelve years what we 
have been trying to achieve in forty 
years. 

These achievements are all on the 
credit side. But great as these ac- 
complishments are, nevertheless, there 
is another side of the story that needs 
to be told. As I visited the school, pub- 
lic, and university libraries in Japan, I 
found that very few of them are used 
as our libraries are used in this coun- 
try. I seldom found children reading, 
browsing or studying in the school li- 
brary. If there was an active library 
program it was usually found in the 
elementary school and in_ schools 
where there was a full-time school li- 
brarian. The number of such schools 
is very limited, but in these schools 
classes were scheduled to go to the 
library once a week for leisure read- 
ing in Japanese literature, a few were 
sent for social studies assignments, or 
for formal lessons on the use of the 
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library. The percentage of books cir- 
culated in all schools visited was very 
small though some of the reading was 
done in the library. Most of the 
schools visited were not located near 
public libraries. Even if they had 
been, it is possible that services to 
children would not have been avail- 
able. Only twenty percent of the pub- 
lic libraries have children’s rooms. Yet 
in all neighborhoods there are many 
book stores and rental book stores. 
The latter are patronized by children 
everywhere. 


Book Selection Problems 


Book selection is done by the librar- 
ian, teacher-librarian, and by the li- 
brary committee. Since there are few 
professional selection guides available 
for librarians or teachers in Japan, se- 
lection is a serious problem. Selections 
are made from reviews that appear 
regularly in newspapers, from lists 
issued each month by the Japan Li- 
brary Association, and from reviews 
given over the radio. Out of 26,000 
books published each year only 4,000 
are apt to be recommended for pur- 
chase by librarians for all types of li- 
braries. Books are purchased irregu- 
larly at the local bookstores. No dis- 
counts are available for schools or 
libraries. Books quickly go off the 
market and very few are kept in reg- 
ular stock by publishers or distrib- 
utors. This hampers book selection 
and the development of a strong col- 
lection. There are no book agents to 
provide a service of searching for 
books. As teachers of fifty-six pupils 
per class are extremely busy, little ef- 
fort is made to keep a collection up- 
to-date in subject areas. Teachers rely 
mainly on textbooks, not library re- 
sources. 

There is also the problem of book 
publishing for children in Japan. 
There is not the wealth of good books 
published for children as we have in 
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America. In 1956 only eighty-two 
books out of 3,551 published as juven- 
ile books were recommended for 
school library purchase. The pres- 
tige value of writing good children’s 
books is not high. The market is flood- 
ed with quick profit books of low 
quality writing for children and young 
people. Comic books, sensational 
books of horror, crime, sex and war 
are easily accessible and are obvious 
even to one who cannot read Japan- 
ese. 

Japanese children and young people 
read a great deal. They do not seem 
to read many books provided in their 
school or public libraries, but they do 
read those easily available in rental 
bookstores. 

Modern, up-to-date books from 
other countries need to be translated. 
However, the Japanese face a two- 
fold problem: selection of books for 
translation and the quality and care 
of the translation. Several of my Jap- 
anese colleagues who can read Eng- 
lish easily showed me samples of poor 
translation. In such cases not only 
were poor choices of words evident, 
but there were entire changes in 
thought structure. There was much 
abridging and much adapting. Jap- 
anese children are sold short on Amer- 
ican and British books that have been 
made available to them. 


Current Curriculum Emphases 

In reading about changes in Japan- 
ese education since the war, one notes 
that there have been drastic changes 
in methods of teaching and in curri- 
culum revision with the emphasis on 
pupil centered teaching. This sounds 
excellent but it is “on paper” and not 
practiced in the Japanese schools as I 
observed them. In a report on nation- 
wide achievement tests in social stud- 
ies and science it was found that stu- 
dents have achieved a knowledge of 
facts but “demonstrated a lack of abil- 
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ity to induce principles from particu- 
lars or to apply principles to particu- 
lars.” Of all the explanations given, 
nothing was said about the rote meth- 
od of teaching nor the lack of use of 
library resources that are available in 
every school which might help boys 
and girls to learn to reason, to think 
for themselves, and to broaden their 
depth of understanding. 


Not only are the elementary school 
libraries little used. The lower second- 
ary or junior high schools also have 
large classes, de »partmentalized cur- 
riculum, and unused school libraries. 
Classes were sent to the library only 
when the regular classroom teacher 
was absent, teachers made infrequent 


use of the library, and college en- 
trance examinations dominated the 


entire school program. 

Compulsory education ends with 
graduation from the lower secondary 
school, but the increase in enrollment 
at the upper secondary level is very 
great. There is also a great increase 
in the number of graduates taking col- 
lege entrance examinations and failing 
to pass. These students continue for 
two or three years to try passing the 
examinations. Failure leads to a stag- 
gering number of suicides in this age 
bracket and to a tragic waste of one 
or more years in no more constructive 
activity than preparing for examina- 
tions. Instead of increasing the use of 
many materials found in a school li- 
brary, attention of teachers and stu- 
dents is centered on textbooks, fact 
memorizing, and published collections 
of former exam questions. Rote mem- 
orization is stressed. Teachers and 
schools tend to be judged on the basis 
of the number of their graduates who 
pass the college examinations. Few 
children at any age level are taught 
to think for themselves, to do inde- 
pendent searching for materials, or are 
motivated to use a library for problem 
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solving. Unfortunately this is just as 
true at the college and university 
level. 


So many changes and such pro- 
found changes have taken place in 
Japanese education since the war that 
adjustment to and acceptance of all of 
them by the majority of the Japanese 
people would be to expect the im- 
possible. If the changes are to be ac- 
cepted they must be planned, under- 
stood, and believed in by the majority 
of the people who are to carry out 
these objectives. There are many ex- 
amples first of resistance, then tenta- 
tive acceptance, and now reversion to 
pre-war patterns. The reversion to ap- 
pointing and not electing school 
board members is one example of 
resistance to democratic change. 
Teaching methods have been and still 
are formal. Basic uniformity exists 
throughout the country in teacher 
preparation, textbook production, and 
inspection all under the control of the 
Ministry of Education. 

A loophole in the legislation that 
probably hinders school library de- 
velopment is the fact that the School 
Library Law is not a part of the Fun- 
damental Education Law but is separ- 
ate from it. This tends to separate the 
school library and its program from 
that of the school itse!f. It is not 
identified by many school administra- 
tors and teachers as an integral part 
of the educational program of the 
school, but is thought of as an attrac- 
tive and novel addition to the school 
plant. Continued support is not yet 
recognized as a responsibility of the 
Board of Education. 

The certification law for school li- 
brarians is also separate from the Ed- 
ucational Personnel Certification Law 
that certifies all classes of teachers in- 
cluding school nurses. Thus school li- 
brarians are not listed with other staff 

(Continued on Page 33) 









A sense of history, of time, 


and of men—in these new books 
for space-age boys and girls 





*THE TWENTY MIRACLES 
OF SAINT NICOLAS 
By Bernarda Bryson 


Illustrated by the author. Here, beautifully 
illustrated, are the sad and saucy legends 
about Saint Nicolas—a peerless gift book 
at any time of the year. All ages. $4.75 


MAP MAKING 
THE ART THAT BECAME A SCIENCE 


By Lloyd A. Brown 


Illustrated in line and halftone. A fascinat- 
ing book about how the world we live in was 
put on the map. A timeless, ageless book by 
a distinguished cartographer. 12 up. $4.75 


NAILS TO NICKELS 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN COINS 
OLD AND NEW 


By Elizabeth A. Campbell 


Three-color and one-color drawings by 
Leonard Weisgard. An introduction to the 
history of money in America — ideal for be- 
ginning coin collectors as well as beginning 


readers. 7 up. $3.00 


COUNTDOWN 
THE STORY OF CAPE CANAVERAL 
By William R. Shelton 


Drawings by Robert Curran. The history of 
rocketry from Robert Goddard’s dream to 
the launchings at Cape Canaveral. 12 up. 

$3.50 


TEN THOUSAND 


DESERT SWORDS 


By Russell Davis 
and Brent Ashabranner 
Illustrated by Leonard Everett Fisher. The 
first book in English to capture the spirit 
and substance of the legends of the Bani 
Hilal — desert warriors of ancient Arabia. 
12 up. $3.50 


“THE IMPOSSIBLE JOURNEY 
OF SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON 


By William Bixby 
Jacket, frontispiece by Aldren A. Watson. 
The incredible adventures of the great Ant- 
arctic explorer are recounted with all the 
dramatic impact which a skilled writer can 
bring to the task. 12 up. $3.00 


*An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY + BOSTON 
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Activities of the 
Professional Relations 
Committee 


Have you ever wished that school 
administrators and supervisors would 
discuss school libraries at just one of 
their professional meetings? Or that 
teachers at their conferences would 
give some consideration to library ma- 
terials? Now it is happening. School 
librarians, who long have been ac- 
cused of telling other school librarians 
their problems, today are interpreting 
school libraries to other educators 
and, better yet, are arranging for ad- 
ministrators and teachers to tell the 
“library story” at education confer- 
ences. 

Last year, for example, at the meet- 
ing of the De partment of Elementary 
School Principals in St. Louis, Dr. 
Alice Brooks McGuire and Dr. M. G. 
Bowden, librarian and principal at 
the Casis Elementary School, Austin, 
Texas, gave a duo presentation on the 
elementary school library. Then they 
answered the que stions of a four- 
member panel. Two hundred princi- 
pals attended. In the discussion which 
followed, it was a superintendent who 
said, “I thought I detected a worried 
note in your presentation that we 
might think these standards were too 
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high. This should not be for I have 
read them carefully and let me state 
here and now that they are not too 
high. If our school libraries are going 
to be the strong forces in producing 
the quality of education so essential 
in our country, schools must work 
toward these goals of library ser- 
vice.” 

At that same conference, the librar- 
ians who participated in the program 
served as consultants in the informa- 
tion center where principals waited 
twenty-five and thirty in line to dis- 
cuss elementary school libraries. 

For the 1958 ASCD convention in 
Seattle, Gladys Lees planned a pro- 
gram entitled “The School Library in 
a Modern Learning Program.” Al- 
though the hour was far from desir- 
able — 4:00 to 5:30 p.m. — more than 
200 people heard a nine-member 
panel present the topic. It was a 
highly successful meeting. 

Principals jammed the exhibit area 
and waited in line to purchase Stand- 
ards for School Library Programs after 
announcement of its publication was 
made at a general session of the 1960 
conference of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. 

This year AASL will participate in 
some way in conferences of nineteen 
associations. These organizations are: 
1 McGuire, 
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Department of Rural Education, Na- 
tional Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, National Council of 
Teachers of English, National Council 
for the Social Studies, Department of 
Secondary School Principals, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors, Independent Schools Education 
Board, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Association for Sup- 
ervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, National Science Teachers As- 
sociation, Association for Childhood 
Education International, Catholic Li- 
brary Association, National Catholic 
Education Association, Department of 
Audio Visual Instruction, National 
School Boards Association, Round 
Table of National Organizations of 
the Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, National Congress of Parent 
Teachers Associations, National Edu- 
cation Association, and the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 


Professional Relations 
Committee Responsibility 

Such attention to school libraries at 
national education conferences is a 
result of the efforts of AASL’s Profes- 
sional Relations Committee. The 
Committee’s purpose is to seek oppor- 
tunities for AASL and non ALA pro- 
fessional organizations responsible for 
the education and welfare of youth to 
identify common interests, areas of 
work, and problems; to interpret the 
objectives and program of school li- 
braries and of AASL to such groups; 
and to develop ways of working to- 
gether. 

At a national convention AASL may 
take part in the program and/or ex- 
hibit and give consultant service or be 
represented by an observer. Program 
participation varies from conference 
to conference. School librarians may 
serve as speakers, panel participants, 
interrogators, resource people, chair- 
men, or consultants. AASL frequently 
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assists in planning the program and 
recommends participants, or it may 
plan an associated meeting. 

An observer sometimes represents 
AASL at conferences at which AASL 
does not exhibit or has not been asked 
to participate in the program. Attend- 
ing as many meetings as possible, the 
observer reports on the conference 
and makes recommendations concern- 
ing AASL’s future work with the or- 
ganization. 

Wherever possible AASL offers con- 
sultant service from an exhibit area 
where ALA publishing department or 
AASL has purchased space. At other 
conferences, a booth in the profes- 
sional exhibit area is secured without 
charge. The Combined Book Exhibit 
frequently allows AASL to share its 
space. The Department of Element- 
ary School Principals has a consultant 
center staffed by its own members at 
each of its conferences. For the past 
two years school librarians have served 
as consultants in these centers. Re- 
gardless of the location of the booth, 
the exhibit is attractive and _profes- 
sional looking. It is set up from mater- 
ials shipped from AASL or ALA head- 
quarters and is an exhibit of which 
school librarians can be proud. 

Work with the National School 
Boards Association is an example of 
the way in which the Professional Re- 
lations Committee cooperation with 
an organization grows. In 1958-59 
Jessie Boyd served as an observer for 
the national conference in San Fran- 
cisco. Miss Boyd was able to meet 
several key members of the Associa- 
tion, including a past president, and 
to talk with them briefly. She was ex- 
tremely enthusiastic about the work 
of the Professional Relations Commit- 
tee and strongly recommended that 
AASL work actively with the NSBA. 
The following year when NSBA met 
in Chicago, Miss Ahlers was a plat- 
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form guest at the opening session and 
guest at the conference banquet. 
When the school board members as- 
semble in Philadelphia in April, 1961, 
AASL will have a booth in the com- 
mercial exhibit area and will provide 
consultant service there. It is hoped 
too that the NSBA will devote some 
program time at its convention to 
school libraries. 


Structure of the Committee 

The Professional Relations Com- 
mittee is made up of four members, 
including the chairman, who serve 
three-year terms, the chairman of the 
Exhibits Committee, and the local 
chairmen and observers who are ap- 
pointed for each of the national edu- 
cation conferences. The chairman co- 
ordinates committee activities, but 
much of the burden of the Profession- 
al Relations Committee’s work falls on 
the executive secretary and the presi- 
dent of AASL who make initial con- 
tact with other executive secretaries 
and presidents of other national edu- 
cation associations. The executive sec- 
retary also must select materials to be 
sent for exhibit and for distribution at 
each meeting and arrange for the 
shipment of the exhibit. 

The local chairmen and observers 
carry the burden of work at the con- 
ferences. Sometimes the local chair- 
man must plan a program and arrange 
for program participation. Whenever 
there is an exhibit, she schedules li- 
brarians to serve as consultants for 
the hours the exhibit is open. Her re- 
sponsibilities include unpacking and 
setting up the exhibit and repacking 
it for shipment if the exhibit is AASL- 
sponsored. Local chairmen and ob- 
servers have given unstintingly of 
their time and energies in this work 
and have put professional responsi- 
bility above personal pleasure. This is 
particularly true of those people serv- 
ing for NCTE and NCSS conferences 
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which meet on Thanksgiving Day and 
ACEI which opens on Easter Sunday. 


AASL’s Exhibits Committee is a 
sub-committee of the Professional Re- 
lations Committee. Each year the Ex- 
hibits Committee has the important 
responsibility of collecting from school 
systems all over the country library- 
related materials to be included in the 
curriculum materials exhibit at the 
annual conferences of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. From time to time the 
Exhibits Committee is asked to secure 
materials for exhibit or distribution at 
other conventions in which AASL is 
participating. 

The Professional Relations Com- 
mittee, with the president of AASL 
and the executive secretary, meets at 
Midwinter and at the summer ALA 
conference to evaluate the work of the 
Committee, make policy decisions, 
and plan future activities. At these 
meetings there is usually at least one 
local chairman whose experience at a 
national conference has been discour- 
aging. Perhaps a program about the 
school library was not well-attended 
or the AASL exhibit was located in an 
out-of-way spot and very few people 
stopped by. The librarian in charge 
at such times is likely to wonder if 
the work of the Committee is worth- 
while. However, the consensus of the 
group is always that the cooperation 
of AASL with other educational 
groups and participation in their con- 
ferences is resulting in wide under- 
standing of and interest in school li- 
braries. At each meeting some mem- 
bers report on the enthusiasm and in- 
terest of the school people who stop- 
ped by the exhibit booth or asked 
eager questions at an AASL sponsored 
program. 

The Professional Relations Com- 
mittee has confined itself to partici- 
pation or cooperation in conferences 
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of national organizations. Some of the 
publications and activities which have 
grown out of work of the committee 
may have more widespread influence 
than the Committee itself. An ex- 
ample is the recently published leaf- 
let, “Librarians and Counselors Work 
Together for an Effective Guidance 
Program in the School,” which was 
prepared by the American School 
Counselor Association and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians 
and is being distributed throughout 
the country by both associations. A 
similar publication has been planned 
by the National Science Teachers 
Association and AASL, and the De- 
partment of Rural Education and 
AASL are cooperating in the prepara- 
tion of a bulletin on the library in the 
rural school. 

At least one state school library as- 
sociation has patterned the work of 
its Professional Relations Committee 


after that of AASL’s. The Indiana 
School Librarians Association this 
year began a program of cooperation 
with various education associations in 
the state. Yet in its infancy, this pro- 
gram is expected to be expanded next 
year. 

The question frequently arises as 
to how long or to what degree AASL 
should continue the Professional Re- 
lations Committee’s work. Now that 
AASL has affiliation with NEA, it is 
probable that cooperation with educa- 
tion associations will increase and that 
AASL’s part in education meetings 
will become integral rather than a 
separate function. Perhaps in a few 
years, libraries and librarians will be 
included as a matter of course on all 
pertinent education programs and the 
Professional Relations Committee will 
no longer need to seek opportunities 
to bring libraries to the attention of 
administrators and teachers. 


At the exhibit booth at the National Association of Secondary-School Principals in Portland 


Oregon last March. 
Baton Rouge, La.; 
Valley, Oregon; tig E. Ahlers, 


Reading left to right: Ellis A. Brown, Principal, Istrouma High School, 
J. Clyde “Ake y, Superintendent- -Principal, Camas Valley Schools, ¢ Camas 
AASL Executive Secretary; 


Mrs. Irene Sigler, Super 


visor of Libraries, Portland Public Schools, Portland, Oregon; Raphiel Teagle, “Director of 
State Dept. of Education, Baton Rouge, La. 


High Schools, 
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Man the Pumps! 


Our surburban community of 30,000 
is interested in and proud of its school 
system. Conservative, academically- 
minded, almost fiercely protective of 
each child’s opportunity for the best, 
the townspeople would like to see li- 
braries in their elementary schools to 
match the libraries in the high schools. 
And some day it will happen — there 
will be a library and a librarian in 
each of the nine (soon ten) elemen- 
tary schools. But first, more class- 
rooms are needed, more _ teachers, 
more equipment. The Board of Edu- 
cation, being committed to providing 
equal facilities for all schools, feels 
that a pilot program is out of the 
question and that nine or ten elemen- 
tary school libraries and_ librarians 
must be put off into the future. In the 
meantime, we are reminded, there are 
books in all the classrooms, and the 
public library has a good children’s 
department. 

But the public library, also over- 
whelmed by the burgeoning popula- 
tion, has had to curtail its school 
service. Classroom libraries vary in 
quality and quantity. Consequently 
anxious parents, knowing how much 
easy accessibility of books means to 
the young reader, have _ started, 


Marian H. Scott is librarian of the 
Senior High School, Westfield, New 
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This article is the first in a series on ele- 
mentary school library programs in three 
different communities. The series will dem- 
onstrate a proposed plan, a beginning de- 
velopment in a rapidly growing suburb and 
expansion within a city system. These pa- 
pers were originally written during a work- 
shop at Rutgers University in 1959. Re- 
written and brought up to date, they are 
presented now not as the ideal nor as a 
panacea; rather they are intended to stimu- 
late techniques and plans which may prove 
useful in other schools and communities. 


by Marian H. Scott 


through the P.T.A., volunteer book 
stations in a few schools. 

This is not enough. Neither future 
hopes nor present substitutes absolve 
a community from knowing where it 
is going toward library service and 
exactly how it will get there. The ele- 
mentary school library is a part of 
what should be a planned, curriculum- 
integrated library program for the en- 
tire school system. Such a program 
will differ for each community; it 
must be tailored specifically for it, 
but a plan of some kind there should 
be. The following seems a workable 
program for our community. 


Goals 

The ultimate goal is twofold: a li- 
brary with professional staff in each 
school, meeting the new ALA stand- 
ards for school libraries as nearly as 
is compatible with the resources of 
the town; and a coordinated program 
of library service. 

A vital factor in such a program is 
the coordinator who, for both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, would 
1) establish standard procedures for 
operations common to all schools; 2) 
plan a developing program of instruc- 
tion in library skills; 3) offer guidance 
and encouragement to the librarians 
in developing services suited to the 
individual needs of their schools and 
in the professional growth; 4) inter- 
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pret the library and its needs to the 
administration and the community 
and consult with the administration 
and the community in shaping the li- 
brary program; 5) work with the su- 
pervisors and subject specialists to 
integrate library services with the 
curriculum; and 6) be available for 
consultation with librarians and 
parents. 

This coordinator, with clerical as- 
sistance, would establish an office to 
provide centralized technical proces- 
ses for all the school libraries, a cen- 
tral catalog for all library holdings, 
and bibliographies, book lists, ex- 
hibits, and library news as requested 
by the individual schools. Such serv- 
ices would release the school librarian 
to devote more time and energy to 
working directly with the students. 
The central office would also provide 
a catalog of all audio-visual materials 
and would operate or maintain close 
working relationship with the audio- 
visual program. A similar relationship 
would be worked out between the 
central library office and the profes- 
sional library and curriculum center. 


Five Year Plan 

Obviously such a program cannot 
spring full-panoplied into being, nor 
can it be realized in a brief time. 
There must be planning, there must 
be initial steps. Certainly in the in- 
terest of the tax-payer’s pocketbook, 
it would seem that development 
should be spread over at least a five 
year period, so that major expense 
items could be planned ahead and the 
program move forward in orderly pro- 
gress. In such a plan, each year must 
lay the basis for the next year’s work 
and the governing factor must be the 
long-term pattern rather than the 
present expediency. This is a tenta- 
tive outline for such a five-year pat- 
tern. 
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YEAR I is a year of survey and 
preparation, with the appointment of 
a coordinator, which in this first year 
might be a part-time appointment. 
Planning in this year would include 
meeting with administrators, super- 
visors, teacher representatives, and 
citizens to determine the objectives of 
the new program and the shape of its 
service; to interpret the program to 
the community and the schools. It 
would be necessary to survey the 
classroom collections and explore the 
possibilities for library quarters in 
each school, as well as to work out a 
tentative budget for the program. No 
library service by the coordinator 
should be attempted this year, but 
the P.T.A.’s will continue as they 
have been functioning with guidance 
and direction from the coordinator. 
Actual work to be done outside of the 
planning should include a manual of 
common procedures and work meth- 
ods, the cataloging of any existing col- 
lections not already adequately cata- 
loged by the P.T.A., and the prepara- 
tion of a central catalog for the pres- 
ent elementary school collections. If 
clerical assistance is not available to 
the coordinator in the first year, vol- 
unteer P.T.A. help for the cataloging 
may be possible. 

YEAR II sees the start of a central 
collection. This will consist of an in- 
itial 5,000 volumes, very carefully se- 
lected for curriculum enrichment, to 
be loaned to schools for a short term 
period to supplement the classroom 
collections. Note that no effort is to 
be made to disband the classroom col- 
lections; only as the teachers wish to 
make contributions will these books 
be added to the circulating collection. 
The money formerly designated for 
classroom purchase will now go to- 
ward library books. 

Since no actual school library has 
yet been set up in any of the elemen- 
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tary schools, the coordinator must es- 
tablish some central quarters this year. 
By this time, there will be room to 
process and temporarily house the be- 
ginning central collection in the high 
school library. Delivery of the circu- 
lation units could be made with the 
school maintenance truck. 

Clerical assistance will be needed 
in this year. One assistant, with vol- 
unteer P.T.A. help, should be able to 
have the new books ready to circulate 
to the schools by spring. ’ When cards 
are made for the central catalog, du- 
plicate sets done at the same time 
will be ready for future use in the in- 
dividual schools. 

The coordinator also will give at- 
tention to building up a reference 
collection in the individual elemen- 
tary schools, planning for next year’s 
book purchase, and plans for a sys- 
tem-wide program of library instruc- 
tion. 

YEAR III begins, in a very small 
way, a service program of instruction 
and book talks. While it will be im- 
possible to give a really sound pro- 
gram until there is a library room in 

each school, a trained librarian giving 
most of her time to it and working in 
cooperation with the public library, 
could give to all classes at the ele- 
mentary level a beginning program of 
instruction in library skills. Even more 
important, the librarian, in working 
with the teachers, would give them 
the necessary fundamentals to enable 
them to take over the major part of 
future instruction. 

This will necessitate the addition to 
the staff of a professional librarian 
trained in children’s work and com- 
petent in the field of instruction, book 
1 The estimate of time for processing books 
is based on the findings of the Hempstead 
school library that 1000 books could be 
processed in a month. W. A. Kincaid, “An 


Elementary Program at Low Cost”, Library 
Journal, January 15, 1959, p.227. 
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talks, and story-telling. This makes a 
central staff of three: coordinator, 
clerical assistant, and elementary 
school librarian, plus whatever vol- 
unteer help the P.T.A. is willing to 
give. 

Along with this, the central collec- 
tion must be increased by another 
5,000 volumes, with a selection policy 
to include books for interest reading 
as well as curriculum enrichment. 
Plans should now be under way for 
distribution of this collection to the 
individual schools during the next 
year, so that these books, together 
with those already in the schools and 
classrooms will establish collections 
that are similar in quantity and qual- 
ity for each school. By now final plans 
should be underway for library quar- 
ters in all the schools. 


YEAR IV sees a library in every 


school. Although the P.T.A.’s have 
already had “libraries”, really book 
stations, operating in some of the 


schools, the Board of Education 
should by now be ready to provide an 
equipped library room in each school, 
ready to operate on a limited schedule 
of service. To maintain even this 
limited schedule, another elemen- 
tary librarian must be added, bring- 
ing the central staff up to four, and 
giving each librarian responsibility for 
five schools. 

In this year, the central collection 
will be distributed to the individual 
schools. Now that the item for equip- 
ped library rooms is off the budget, 
more library funds can be devoted to 
building up the collections. The cen- 
tral catalog has already been done 
and, with the duplicate sets of cards 
made at the same time, the individual 
catalogs for the schools are also ready. 

Most of the other work for this year 
is a continuation of work already 
planned and started: continuing li- 
brary instruction but turning most of 
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it over to the classroom teachers, with 
guidance from the librarians; continu- 
ing the ordering, processing, and cat- 
aloging of books for the elementary 
schools in the central office; establish- 
ing a regular schedule of service for 
the two librarians and any available 
P.T.A. help. 

YEAR V_ brings centralized tech- 
nical processing to all the school li- 
braries in the system; having been 
done for the elementary schools it can 
now be extended to the high school 
and two junior high schools. Since 
the cataloging of books for the sec- 
ondary schools is more time consum- 
ing than for the elementary, it would 
be necessary to have two more cler- 
ical assistants added to the central 
staff, together with two more librar- 
ians. 

With this staff, the central office 
could handle not only the centralized 
processing, but also give help in the 
form of book lists, displays, and other 
necessary publicity. And with a li- 
brarian now available for every two 
or three schools, a much better sched- 
ule can be maintained in each school 
and more service given. 

Finally, it must be remembered 
these five years are formative years. 
No attempt has been made at com- 
plete library service, but a foundation 
has been laid for the completed pro- 
gram. Completion will see a librarian 
in each school, and the libraries com- 
ing as close to ALA standards as is 
compatible with the school budget. 

When the administrative offices of 
the school system find new quarters, 
plans should be made to include the 
central library office with these fea- 
tures in mind: a large work area with 
shelving for the technical processing, 
and easy outside access for delivery 
and distribution of books; space for 
the professional library, together with 
the curriculum center, accommodated 
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near the central library office, so that 
cooperative work on this program can 
be done; the audio-visual department 
close by, because the work of these 
two departments must be closely in- 
ter-related; an office for the coordi- 
nator, who by this time will have a 
great many things to coordinate! 
Cost 

It would be useless to pretend that 
the price of such a program is neglig- 
ible. Good elementary schools cost 
money. No effort is made here to es- 
timate exact costs because of the vari- 
able factors in such a tentative plan, 
but in arriving at any estimate, certain 
basic factors must be considered. 
Housing and equipping the library 
unit will be the first major expense 
and will depend on the Board of Edu- 
cation’s willingness and ability to pro- 
vide libraries of adequate size and 
shelving, furniture of suitable design, 
adequate workroom space and equip- 
ment, and a room of attractive ap- 
pearance. Salary of personnel is an- 
other factor; the coordinator should 
be on a par with the music, art, and 
physical education supervisors; the 
elementary school librarians will enter 
the salary scale at the Master’s level. 
In considering the cost of materials 
and supplies, it has been estimated 
by actual 1958-59 bills that the aver- 
age elementary school book is pres- 
ently priced at $2.50. The collection 
for the first two years then would cost 
$25,000; later annual budgets, with 
technical processing to handle more 
volumes and increased service creat- 
ing more demands for books, should 
provide for the purchase of consider- 
ably more than 5,000 books a year for 
the elementary schools. 

The adv antage of such a five-year 
plan lies partly in the fact that’ the 
budget can be planned and provision 
made for future major expenditure 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY STATISTICS, 1958-59 


MARY HELEN MAHAR 


In line with our editorial policy of 
presenting current and pertinent in- 
formation to our readers, School Li- 
braries will include statistical reports 
as they are made available from the 
Library Services Branch of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. The full report from which 
these highlights are quoted was 
printed October 1960 and is available 
upon request. 

This survey of centralized school li- 
braries and school librarians, 1958-59, 
covered on a sample basis public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the 
United States in school districts with 
enrollments of 150 pupils and over. 
The sample represented 15,526 school 
districts, 35.7 percent of all public 
school districts, and 29,477,600 public 
school pupils, 96.7 percent of all 
pupils in public schools in the con- 
tinental United States, in 1956-57, the 
year for which the sample was drawn. 
All figures presented in the report 
were derived by inflating totals ob- 
tained in the sample survey, and 
should be considered estimates of 
data for school districts enrolling 150 
pupils and over. 

HIGHLIGHTS 
I. Elementary School Libraries 

1. Of the total of 59,459 elemen- 
tary schools of the survey, 20,279 
(34.10) percent) had centralized li- 
braries; 39,180 (65.90 percent) were 
without centralized libraries. 

2. Of the total of 19,654,511 ele- 
mentary school pupils of the survey, 
9,620,210 (48.95 percent) attended 
schools with centralized libraries; 


By Mary Helen Mahar, Specialist for 
School and Children’s Libraries, and 
Doris C. Holliday, Project Analyst, Li- 
brary Services Branch. 
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10,034,301 (51.05 percent) attended 
schools without centralized libraries. 
Il. Secondary School Libraries 

1. Of the total of 13,572 secondary 
schools of the survey, 13,120 (96.67 
percent) had centralized libraries; 
452 (3.33 percent) were without cen- 
tralized libraries. 

2. Of the total of 9,511,973 second- 
ary school pupils of the survey 
9,365,979 (98.47 percent) attended 


schools with centralized libraries; 
145,994 (1.53 percent) attended 


schools without centralized libraries. 
III. Combined Elementary-Second- 
ary School Libraries 

1. Of the total of 9,191 combined 
elementary-secondary schools of the 
survey, 8,064 (87.74 percent) had cen- 
tralized libraries; 1,127 (12.26 per- 
cent) were without centralized librar- 
ies. 

2. Of the total of 4,549,825 pupils 
in combined elementary-secondary 
schools of the survey, 4,059,883 
(89.23 percent) attended schools with 
centralized libraries; 489,942 (10.77 
percent) attended schools without 
centralized libraries. 

IV. Total School Libraries 

1. Of the total of 82,222 public 
schools of the survey 41,463 (50.43 
percent) had centralized libraries; 
40,759 (49.57 percent) were without 
centralized libraries. 

2. Of the total 33,716,309 school 
pupils of the survey, 23,046,072 (68.35 
percent) attended schools with cen- 
tralized libraries; 10,670,237 (31.65 
percent) attended schools without 
centralized libraries. 

V. Volumes and Annual Expendi- 
tures per Pupil in Centralized School 
Libraries 

1. The average number of volumes 

per pupil in all centralized school li- 
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braries of the survey was 5.3; in ele- 
mentary school libraries, 4.6; in sec- 
ondary school libraries, 6; in school 
libraries of combined elementary-sec- 
ondary schools, 5.6. 

2. The average annual expendi- 
ture per pupil for books in total cen- 
tralized school libraries of the survey 
was: $1.60; in elementary school li- 
braries $1.43; in secondary school li- 
braries, $1.85; in school libraries of 
combined _ elementary-secondary 
schools, $1.45. 

VI. Schools Served by Librarians 

1. 15,354 (25.8 percent) of the 
59,459 elementary schools were served 
by school librarians. 

2. 12,442 (91.7 percent) of the 
13,572 secondary schools were served 
by school librarians. 

3. 7,049 (76.7 percent) of the 
9,191 combined elementary-second- 
ary schools were served by school li- 
brarians. 


4. 34,845 (42.4 percent) of the 
total 82,222 schools were served by 
school librarians. 

VII. School Librarians 

1. The total number of school li- 
brarians serving school districts of the 
survey was 29,404. Of these, 19,372 
(65.9 percent) had 15 semester hours 
or more of library science. 

2. The ratios of school librarians 
with 15 semester hours or more of li- 
brary science to membership (number 
of pupils on active rolls) of schools 
were as follows: 

a. Elementary 
1 librarian to 4,261 pupils 
b. Secondary 
1 librarian to 888 pupils 
c. Combined elementary-second- 
ary 
1 librarian to 1,125 pupils 
d. TOTAL 
1 librarian to 1,740 pupils 
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MARYLAND MOVES AHEAD WITH STANDARDS 





MAE GRAHAM 


When 5% of the attendance at a 
school librarians’ conference is made 
up of school administrators, that’s fair; 
when it’s 30%, it’s good; when it’s 
50% it’s news! And that is what hap- 
pened at the series of three regional 
meetings sponsored by the Maryland 
State Department of Education for 
school librarians during the school 
year 1959-60. Twenty-one per cent of 
the total attendance at the three meet- 
ings was made up of local superin- 
tendents, elementary and secondary 
school supervisors and principals, and 
directors of instruction. In addition, 
there were public and college librar- 
ians, PTA library chairmen, and 
representatives from the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Maryland 
Library Association. Just in case any- 
body wonders what happened to the 
school librarians, there were 300 ele- 
mentary and secondary _ librarians 
from public and private schools and 
from the supervisory staffs of the State 
Department of Education and five 
local units at the three meetings. 


The theme for all the meetings was 
The Library in the Instructional Pro- 
gram and all of the programs were de- 
veloped along the same lines. In each 
instance a keynote speaker made an 
opening address and group discus- 
sions followed. Each speaker tied his 
remarks in with the new school li- 
brary standards, stressing them quali- 
tatively as goals rather than quantita- 
tively. 


Mae Graham is Supervisor of School 
and Children’s Libraries, Maryland 
State Department of Education, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


January, 1961 


The speakers were Mr. Homer 
Elseroad, assistant superintendent, 
Baltimore County; Mr. Robert Ams- 
den, principal, Columbia High School, 
South Orange, New Jersey; and Miss 
Mary Gaver, Rutgers Graduate School 
of Library Service. Each did an ex- 
pert job of defining the role of the li- 
brary in an instructional program 
which set a high standard for the re- 
mainder of the meeting. 


Two of the meetings were held be- 
fore the standards were generally 
available, so specific discussion of 
them was impossible, but Mr. Ams- 
den’s familiarity with them at this 
meeting and Miss Mary Frances 
Kennon’s presentation of them at the 
other aroused keen interest and a re- 
quest for specific discussion at next 
years meetings. And all of the ad- 
munistrators present wanted to know 
the address of the American Library 
Association so they could write for 
copies! ‘ 


The third meeting was held after 
publication of the standards and here 
groups of twenty or so discussed them 
after the opening speech. The ad- 
ministrators present at this meeting 
also met with Miss Gaver in the after- 
noon for a further discussion of the 
standards. 


Because evaluations of past meet- 
ings have all asked for some discus- 
sion of books, part of the afternoon’s 
program at each meeting was devoted 
to them. At one meeting, the Richer 
by Asia books were used and that col- 
lection was scheduled for circulation 
through December 1960 to schools re- 
presented at the meeting. At the 
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other two meetings, book discussions 
patterned after the one sponsored by 
the American Library Association’s 
Children’s Services Division at the 
1959 Washington Conference were 
held. These were such a tremendous 
success that all evaluations have asked 
for them to be repeated. Space here 
does not permit a detailed description 
of how this was handled; it takes 
work and planning, but it is highly 
rewarding. And it is a device which 
can be used with large groups. 

That the meetings were a success 
was proved by the enthusiastic evalu- 
ations of each one. Naturally, we 
looked first at the favorable comments 
and the one that pretty well sums up 
the enthusiastic consensus is this: “In 
my opinion, this was one of the best 
meetings I've attended in years. It 
was well-organized, down to earth, 
fast moving, and encouraging”. What 
more could any planning committee 
ask other than how to maintain this 
high standard? 


What Were The Strengths Of 
The Programs? 


& The meetings sponsored by the 
State Department of Education. 

This gave prestige to the meet- 

ings by recognizing their import- 

ance, and made it possible to plan 
with the local superintendents. 


© Careful planning, with many peo- 
ple involved. 

A central committee composed 
of the school library supervisors in 
the state made the over-all plans. 
Each of the regional meetings had 
a planning committee made up of 
the state supervisor of school li- 
braries, the local school library su- 
pervisors, general supervisors, 


principals, and school librarians. 











The capable work done by the 
local committees. 


The budget provided by the State 
Department of Education for 
bringing in outside consultants. 


The high calibre of program par- 
ticipants. 


The careful attention the over-all 9 
planning committee gave to un- § 


signed evaluations of previous 
meetings. 


An entire day was devoted to each 
meeting. 


What Were The Weaknesses? 


The evaluations were uniformly 
critical of most of the small discus- 
sion groups. This has happened 
in the past, too. We simply do not 
know how to conduct effective 
group discussions. It points up a 
need for leadership training pro- 
grams. 


The school administrators who 
participated in the book discus- 
sions said they enjoyed them but 
would have preferred a different 
kind of program. This is a valid 
criticism and one which can be 
easily handled. 

The other criticisms were from 
the few people who want “more 
practical” discussions, and is a 
hard one to heed as it is never 
clear exactly what is wanted. 


And What Are The Results? 


Baltimore County devoted its 
spring meeting for librarians to a 
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more detailed study of the stand- 
ards. Each librarian had evaluated 
his program and made suggestions 
for improvement of library serv- 
ices in relation to the school’s pro- 
gram. Librarians, supervisors, and 
principals were present at this 
meeting to hear Mr. Elseroad trace 
the development of the school li- 
brary program in the county and 
set goals for the future. On the 
same program, Miss Eleanor Ah- 
lers spoke on various programs of 
implementation of the standards 
throughout the country. 


> Most of the 23 counties and Balti- 


more City are asking for meetings 
next year in which even more of 
the administrators can be involved 
with librarians in a study of the 
standards. 


e One county is planning a one- 
day meeting with all general su- 


pervisors, principals and librar- 
ians present. 


e Another is planning a joint 
meeting with the principals’ 
association and the school li- 
brarians. 


e Another is planning a two-day 
workshop for all principals and 
librarians. 


There will be several smaller re- 
gional meetings with counties 
combining and developing pro- 
grams to suit their needs. 


e Other programs are being dis- 
cussed but are too nebulous at 
this stage for any definite dis- 
cussion. 

All of these meetings will be spon- 
sored by the State Department of 
Education, with a budget for consult- 
ant assistance, an over-all planning 
committee, and many local commit- 
tees. 
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by Azile Wofford 


Associate Professor of Library Science 
University of Kentucky 


PRACTICAL . . . step-by-step guidance for the 
beginning librarian, ready reference for the ex- 
pert. Avoiding theory, THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
AT WORK gives you the how-to-do-it details of 
tasks that range from handling reading guidance 
to checking attendance, from selecting a dealer to 
tightening books on their hinges. It offers the 
school librarian, who is almost always on his 
own, the knowledge it would take him years to 
accumulate by himself. 


COMPREHENSIVE .. . chapters cover: 
1. Acquisition; 2. Preparation; 3. Circulation; 


4. Use; 5. Maintenance; 6. Finance; 7. Reports. 


THE 
SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


WORK 


In addition, an appendix lists aids for selecting 
materials, manuals for teaching the use of the 
library, names of publishers and suppliers, and 
library terminology. 


AUTHORITATIVE . . . techniques from Azile 
Wofford’s long experience in librarianship and 
teaching help you systematize your own pro- 
cedures. You will also find invaluable informa- 
tion on relationships between the school librarian, 
students, and teachers in THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY AT WORK. : 


1959 @ 256 pages © cloth © $3.50 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


952 University Avenue 


January, 1961 





* New York 52, N.Y. 
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DIRECTOR NAMED FOR 
STANDARDS IMPLEMENTATION 
PROJECT 


Receipt of a $100,000 grant to the 
American Library Association from 
the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., Washington, D.C., for use in 
implementing the new Standards for 
School Library Programs locally, re- 
gionally and nationally was an- 
nounced by David H. Clift, Executive 
Director of the ALA. 


The Advisory Committee for the 
Standards Implementation Project has 
been appointed by Elizabeth Wil- 
liams, AASL President. Those who 
have accepted this appointment are 
chairman, Mary Gaver, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers 
University; Ruth Ersted, Supervisor 
of School Libraries, Minnesota State 
Department of Education; Frances 
Henne, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University; Alice Brooks Mc- 
Guire, Librarian, Casis Elementary 
School, Austin, Texas; and Mildred 
Nickel, Supervisor of School Libraries, 
Lansing, Michigan. Ex officio mem- 
bers include Elizabeth Williams, 
President; Sara Fenwick, Vice Presi- 
dent; and Eleanor Ahlers, Executive 
Secretary. The first meeting of the 
Committee was held in Chicago De- 
cember 9 to 11 to determine policies 
and make initial plans for the eight- 
een-month project which will begin 
February 1961 and continue through 
July 1962. Miss Mary Frances Ken- 
non has accepted the position as Dir- 
ector of the project. The office will be 
located in Chicago in rented space 
near the ALA headquarters building. 
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AASL is fortunate to have Miss Ken- 
non to direct the implementation ac- 
tivities for the next eighteen months. 
She will be on leave from her position 
as Associate Supervisor, School Li- 
brary Services, State Department of 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


The Standards, published early in 
1960 by the ALA, is the result of six 
years of work by the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians and rep- 
resentatives from other professional 
and lay organizations. It replaces a 
1945 publication on the subject. 


“The many changes which have oc- 
curred in American Education since 
1945 have been reflected in the new 
standards. These are needed today to 
provide goals for forward-looking 
schools and to add a further impetus 
in school library improvement both at 
elementary and secondary levels,” said 
Miss Mary V. Gaver, Professor, Grad- 
uate School of Library Service, Rut- 
gers University, and chairman of the 
Standards Committee of the AASL, a 
division of the ALA and a department 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


The AASL plans an aggressive pro- 
gram to promote the wide knowledge 
and understanding of the standards 
among the school library profession 
itself and school administrators, chief 
state school officers, lay groups such 
as the PTA and school board mem- 
bers, teachers, and curriculum work- 
ers, in addition to the library profes- 
sion as a whole. 


The new grant will be used to staff 
the project and provide for necessary 
materials, evaluation and _ research, 
field activities for the headquarters 
staff, and for setting up conferences 
and workshops and evaluation pro- 
jects at the state and local district 
level. 
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GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
PAMPHLET PUBLISHED 


Librarians and Counselors Work To- 
gether is a new eight page pamphlet 
to be used for implementing an effec- 
tive guidance program in schools. 

The booklet prepared by the Amer- 
ican School Counselor Association, a 
division of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, and the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians, a division of the American 
Library Association and a department 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, has been made available through 
the Field Enterprises Educational 
Corporation, publishers of the World 
Book Encyclopedia and Childcraft. 

Besides checklists which librarians 
and guidance counselors can use as 
guides for working together and es- 
tablishing the program in_ their 
schools, the booklet provides sugges- 
tions on what they can do to hel 
students in personal development rs 
in choosing careers. It points out that 
through the supply of materials that 
promote self-understanding, the ef- 
forts of both counselors and librarians 
will be furthered for both share many 
common objectives and _ interrelated 
functions. 

Guidance counselors, through inter- 
preting psychological test scores and 
reading scores, can help librarians 
provide reading matter that brings 
extra understanding of the counselor's 
suggestions to the student. The bib- 
liotherapy type of approach to an in- 
dividual’s needs can be effective in 
helping to solve personal problems for 
students, and individual reading rec- 
ords, when kept in school libraries, 
can be made available to counselors 
throughout the year. 

The booklet was written by Carl 
McDaniels, assistant director for pro- 
fessional relations, American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association, and 
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Ethel Leigh Joyner, librarian, Wash- 
ington-Lee High School, Arlington, 
Va., who represented AASL in the 
preparation of the material. 

The brochure is available at no cost 
to associations in multiple quantities 
for distribution at conferences and 
meetings and within school districts. 

Copies can be obtained by writing: 
American Association of School 

Librarians 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
or 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 9, D.C. 


OBSERVATIONS AND 
IMPRESSIONS 
(Continued from Page 17) 

members of the school. This further 
separates the librarian and the library 
program from the school. Qualifica- 
tions for training are considered as 
separate from that of teachers and al- 
lows for confusion as to what is con- 
sidered professional library education 
versus clerical training. Terminology 
and titles are not sharply defined. 

Legal changes need to be made as 
well as library planning at the na- 
tional, prefectural, and local levels. 
The Japan School Library Association 
has had a remarkable first ten years 
and should now outline its next ten 
year program. Goals can provide a 
challenge for school librarians of Jap- 
an. “The School Library Ever On- 
ward” can become a reality when 
teachers, librarians, educators, govern- 
ment officials, publishers, authors, par- 
ents, and pupils want it and work for 
it. A good foundation has been laid, 
education has been somewhat modi- 
fied, the essential goals are still evi- 
dent. The challenge now awaits ful- 
fillment. 
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FOR BOOKS! 
HURRAY 





FIRST PARTING 


By SKULDA BANER. 


Decorations by Donald 
Lambo. After a year of teaching at a 
prairie school, Anna Magnuson has given 
so much and shared so many experiences 
that she understands every parting must 
leave some of the heart behind. 


Ages 12-16. $3.25 


HALF A TEAM 


By MAXINE DRURY. Decorations by Gerald 
McCann, Cathy and her father share the 
work on the farm. The devotion of 
strong, mischievous Tom to his blind 
teammate convinces them that happiness 
can return to their home. 


Ages 10-14. $2.95 


YOUNG FANCY 


By ROSALYS HASKELL HALL. Decorations by 
Donald Bolognese. Growing up is a 
topsy-turvy time for Rebecca; her family 


watches, amused and puzzled, as_ she 
changes from day to day between 
grownup and child. 

Ages 10-14. $2.95 


WATER FOR THE WORLD 


By ELIZABETH S. HELFMAN. Illustrated by 
James MacDonald. How water is stored, 
sent and delivered; its many uses, its fu- 
ture sources, its effect on history and re- 
ligion, people and politics. 


Ages 12-16. $3.75 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 











SEDGE-HILL SETTER 


By TOM PERSON. Illustrated by E. Harper 
Johnson. An eager boy, inexperienced in 
dog training, meets a spirited but stub- 
born setter pup, and each has a lesson to 
learn from the other. 


Ages 10-14. $2.95 


SECRET OF THE BEACH 


By ADAIR R. SULLIVAN. Decorations by 
William Hutchinson. Wilbur's vision of 
things as they ought to be reawakens his 
town and fills his summer with adventure. 


Ages 10-14 $2.95 
FIRST SEMESTER 
By HELEN MILLER SWIFT. Jacket by Ray 


Abel. Two girls work out separate solu- 
tions to their very different problems 
when they become roommates in college. 

Ages 12-16. $3.25 


WHITE HARVEST 


By LELA and RUFUS WALTRIP. Illustrated by 
Christine Price. Ten-year-old Susan is 
not only a fast cotton picker; she is a 
good kind sister who makes friends 
wherever she goes. Because of her spirit 
the family of migrant workers tries for 
a homestead. 


Ages 8-12. $2.95 


119 West 40th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


Junior Books 
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TOOLS TO HELP YOU MEET THE OPPORTUNITY 


OF THE NEW STANDARDS 


The school librarian now has a veritable arsenal of publications which 


prov ide policy statements, research findings, or new interpretations strength- 
ening the role of the school library and ready for use with school boards, ad- 
ministrators, and citizen groups. The effective school librarian can be made 
more effective by appropriate use of these documents. 


iM 


qt 
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Alexander, Elenora, ed. “New Goals for School Libraries”. 

Reprint from ALA Bulletin, February 1960. Single copies free from 
the AASL office. 

A compilation of articles by such authorities as Dr. Frances Henne, Dr. 

Alexander Frazier, and Dr. Doris Holmes interpreting the new standards 

and describing their application in different situations. 

American Association of School Librarians. Standards for School Library 
Programs. ALA, 1960. 132p. Discussion Guide. 16p. Both $3.00. 

“The last word” on programs of service in school libraries of all types and 

the provisions needed to realize best practice in this field. A reading 

“must” for all school librarians. 

American Library Association. Public Library Service, A Guide to Eval- 
uation, With Minimum Standards. ALA, 1956. 74p. And Cost of 
Public Library Service in 1959, A Supplement. ALA, 1960. 15p. 
Both $3.00. 

A school librarian who wishes the public librarian to help in the imple- 

mentation with this basic statement of public library goals. 

Bothwell, Bruce K. Creative Expenditures for Quality Education. 
Associated Public School Systems, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity [1958] 25p. mimeo. $1.50. 

A research study which identifies school library expenditures as one of the 

“small items” which constitute less than 15 percent of school budgets but 
which are “a vital force in achieving quality education.” 

Danton, J. Periam, ed. The Climate of Book Selection; Social Influences 
on School and Public Libraries. University of California, 1959. 98p. 
$1.50. 

Ralph W. Tyler’s speech at the Berkeley conference on “The school librar- 

ian’s boss” (p. 35-41) will give you new insight into your own role as an 

educator. 

Educational Policies Commission. An Essay on Quality in Public Educa- 
tion. National Education Association, 1959. 3lp. 35 cents. See 
also digest in NEA Journal 48:19-22, February 1959. 

An indispensable statement on which conditions will make for quality in 

our schools today, with many statements supporting the contribution of 

libraries. 

Educational Policies Commission. Contemporary Issues in Elementary 
Education. National Education Association, 1960. 27p. 35 cents. 







































10. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


The strong statements (pp. 20 and 22) advocating school libraries, with 
librarians, will provide support for drives to establish or develop programs 
in elementary schools. 

Fenwick, Sara I., ed. New Definitions of School Library Service. 
University of Chicago Press, 1960. 90p. $3.75; paper $2.50 (Same 
as Library Quarterly, January 1960). 

Proceedings of the Chicago Institute, August 1959. See especially “New 

educational goals” by Margaret Hayes Grazier, “Toward excellence in 

school-library programs,” by Frances Henne, and “School and public li- 

brary relationships,” by the editor. 

Fiske, Marjorie. Book Selection and Censorship; a Study of School and 
Public Libraries in California. University of California Press, 1959. 
145p. $3.75. 

The research study on which the Berkeley conference (see No. 5) was 

based. The chapter on “Paradox on school librarianship” may give new 

insight into shortcomings as well as needs. 

Gaver, Mary V., ed. “School and Public Library Relationships.” Reprint 
from ALA Bulletin, February 1959. Single copies available from 
AASL office. 

An introductory article by Lowell Martin followed by many examples of 

good practice. 

Gaver, Mary V. Every Child Needs a School Library. ALA, 1958. 16p. 
5 copies for $1.25. 

Prepared for National Library Week, this has been used effectively with 

school administrators and citizens. 

Henne, Frances and others. A Planning Guide for the High School Li- 
brary Program. ALA, 1951. 140p. $2.00. 

An indispensable workbook by which the school librarian may evaluate 

his own program and build a long-range plan for improvement. 

Henne, Frances. “Remarks ... at AASL State Assembly Breakfast, June 
26, 1959.” Tape recording available on loan from AASL office. 

A number of state groups have found this a very useful spark for discus- 

sions. 

Mahar, Mary Helen. State Department of Education Responsibilities for 
School Libraries. U.S. Office of Education, 1960. (USOE-15006 
Misc. No. 35) 42p. 35 cents. 

Nation-wide study, undertaken at request of the Chief State School Offi- 

cers, covering legal bases, personnel, responsibilities and services, and 

strengths and needs of state departments of education in serving school 
libraries. 

Martin, Laura K., ed. “The Effective High School Library,” Bulletin, 
National Association of Secondary School Principals 43:1-190, No- 
vember 1959. $1.50. 

Interpretations of the high school library today, written for school admin- 

istrators rather than librarians. Chapter IV “The principal and the li- 
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brary” especially recommended. 

N. E. A. How Good Are Our Schools? NEA, 1959. 3lp. 10 for $1.00. 

A leaflet designed to be used by citizens groups for studying school pro- 

visions, and including questions on school libraries. 

N. E. A. Committee on Tax Education and School Finance. 

Citizens Speak Out on School Costs. NEA, 1959. 62p. 50 cents. 
Policy statements on school expenditures and budgeting, with statements 
particularly significant for elementary school library provision (pp. 44-46). 
N. E. A. Department of Classroom Teachers. Conditions of Work for 

Quality Teaching. NEA, November 1959. 157p. $1.25. 

Policy statements based on research survey covering a wide variety of 

aspects of teaching and including specific mention of libraries and librar- 

ians at numerous points. A very important and useful tool. 

N. E. A. Research Division. Mathematics and Science Teaching and Fa- 
cilities. NEA, March 1959. Research Monograph 1959 M-1. 49p. 
50 cents. 

Reports inadequacies in provision of materials for these subjects, corrobor- 

ated by the library study (see No. 20). 

N. E. A. Research Division. The Secondary-School Teacher and Library 
Services. NEA, November 1958. Research Monograph 1957-M-1. 
37p. 50 cents. Discussion Guide also available from AASL office 
and from Department of Classroom Teachers office. 

An invaluable tool for interpretation of needs in secondary schools from 

point of view of the teachers of specific subject fields. 

N. E. A. Research Division. Studies of Utilization of Staff, Buildings, 
and Audio-Visual Aids in the Public Schools. NEA, October 1952. 
Research Report 1959 R-17. 40p. 50 cents. 

Abstracts of selected research on such “vanguard” topics as team teacuing, 

teacher aides, new physical plants, and newer media. 

National Study of Secondary School Evaluation. Evaluative Criteria, 
1960 edition. Author, 1960. 376p. $5.00. Order from: American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Room '10, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Form F “Instructional Materials Services — Library and meray -Visual” 

( pp. 237-72) constitutes a major revision and is in keeping with the prin- 
ciples of AASL’s new standards. 

Public Library Association. Young Adult Services in the Public Library. 
ALA, 1960. 50p. $1.50. 

A committee of leaders in young adult work describe their goals for serv- 

ice and the conditions necessary to achieve them. This, along with No. 2, 

3, and 24 are the essential standards documents with which every li- 

brarian should be familiar. 

“Standards for College Libraries,” College and Research Libraries 20:274- 
80, July 1959. Single copies of reprint available on request from 
ACRL office. 
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Latest statement on undergraduate colleges and their standards. See 


also College and Research Libraries 21:199-206, May 1960 for new junior 


college standards. 
25. Trump, J. Lloyd. 


Images of the Future; A New Approach to the Sec- 


ondary School. Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utili- 
zation of the Staff in the Secondary School, 200 Gregory Hall, Urbana, 
Illinois, 1959. 46p. Free on request. 
Little specific mention of libraries or librarians but many implications 
with which school librarians should be familiar. 





SPEECHES FROM WHITE 
HOUSE CONFERENCE 
AVAILABLE 
The 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth has selected 
twelve major speeches from the doz- 
ens which were delivered during the 
Conference in March of this year, and 
assembled them in an album of six 
double-faced LP 33% r.p.m. records 
for use in connection with Conference 
follow-up activities throughout the 
country. One of the records which 
covers the opening and closing ses- 
sions has captured the feeling of color 
and excitement when the President of 
the United States opened the Confer- 
ence and when Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare Arthur S. 

Flemming closed it five days later. 

The popularity of the recordings is 
necessitating a second pressing. They 
are offered at $12.75 a set and are ob- 
tainable from the Publications Divis- 
ion, Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, 
330 Independence Avenue, 5.W., 
Washington 25, D.C. 


TO STUDY CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

To study mutual problems concern- 
ing children’s books and to act as a 
clearing house for them, the American 
Library Association and the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council recently estab- 
lished a joint committee of twelve 
members, eight from ALA and four 
from CBC, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Augusta Baker, Office of Chil- 
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dren’s Services, The New York Public 
Library. The function of this com- 
mittee is to explore problems that may 
arise concerning content, format, dis- 
tribution, and promotion of children’s 
books, including those published for 
teen-agers, to analyze the issues in- 
volved, and to bring the results to the 
attention of both organizations or 
units within them for possible solu- 
tion. 

Improvement of communication be- 
tween librarians who use children’s 
books and the publishers who produce 
and sell them is a major aim of the 
committee. The ALA-CBC Committee 
invites any individual or group to 
bring to its attention specific prob- 
lems or new ideas of ways in which 
publishers of children’s books and li- 
brarians may work together to reach 
their common goals. 


OMISSION IN OCTOBER ISSUE 

The names of the joint authors of 
two articles were inadvertently o- 
mitted in the October 1960 issue. 
Lucile Carmack was co-author with 
Barbara Nolen of the article on the 
Washington, D.C. school libraries 
program. Philip J. Weaver assisted 
Sara Jaffarian in the preparation of 
the article on the Greensboro, N. C. 
NDEA program. The editorial board 
regrets this omission and hopes that 
readers noted the biographical infor- 
mation concerning these people which 
appeared on the first page of each 
article, p. 19 and p. 24, respectively. 
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Curent 
Research 


The third edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research in- 
cludes an article, “School Libraries,” 
prepared for this 1960 publication by 
Richard J. Hurley, Supervisor of Li- 
braries, Fairfax County, Virginia, 
School Board. Mr. Hurley’s article is 
dated September 1958 and presum- 
ably presents, in line with the “estab- 
lished purpose” of the Encyclopedia, 
for the topic of school libraries the 
“critical evaluation, synthesis and in- 
terpretation of all the pertinent re- 
search — early as well as recent” (p.v). 
Basically this article is the one pre- 
pared by Dr. Frances Henne for the 
revised edition of the Encyclopedia 
in 1950, with some omissions, some re- 
arrangement and some additions. Mr. 
Hurley's article contains six main di- 
visions: School Library Facilities, 
Functions of School Libraries, Teach- 
ing the Use of the Library, Use of the 
Library, Administrative Problems, 
and Methods of Evaluation. Among 
topics omitted which were found in 
the earlier article are sections on the 
History of School Libraries and Selec- 
tion of Materials as well as some in- 
troductory material. Also omitted in 
some sections is the spelling out of 
suggested areas for research and 
study. A few topics have been given 
greater prominence in the Hurley 
article than they had in the previous 
article. 
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There are about twenty-three items 
cited in the bibliography at the end 
of the Hurley article which were not 
in the earlier bibliography. However, 
not all of these items are actually re- 
search studies, and a few of these ad- 
ditions, included here for the first 
time, were published before 1950. 
Therefore a comparison of the total 
items in the two bibliographies does 
not present a quantitative picture of 
research in school librarianship ap- 
pearing within the period 1950-1960. 
A comparison of the bibliographies 
and a study of their contents would 
seem to bear out the statements made 
by Henne and reiterated by Hurley 
that there is a dearth of published re- 
search in school librarianship and that 
“most functions of the library and ob- 
jectives of school library service have 
been formulated pragmatically on the 
basis of opinion and experience rather 
than on research evidence” (Henne, 


p- 701; Hurley, p. 1203). 


School librarians who consult this 
new edition may raise certain ques- 
tions about the content of the article. 
It seems too bad that, writing in 1958 
for publication in 1960, the author 
made no more than an oblique refer- 
ence to the then in progress and now 
published Standards for School Li- 
brary Programs. At the same time 
School Libraries for Today and To- 
morrow is referred to as “The rela- 
tively new national standards.” (p. 
1209). Reference is made, however, 
to the revision of the Evaluative Cri- 
teria which was also going on at this 
time and which has resulted in the re- 
cent publication of a new edition of 
this tool. 


The Hurley article repeats the state- 
ment of the earlier edition that “the 
only intensive study dealing entirely 
with the training of school librarians 
is that made by Fargo” (p. 1208) and 
makes no mention of the study in this 
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area done by Ruth Ersted in 1951, al- 
though the fact that such a study was 
under way is indicated in the Henne 
article. The Butler study on state 
certification requirements which is 
cited by Mr. Hurley was done about 
two years later as a part of a group of 
related studies which included that 
by Ersted. It is difficult to understand 
the omission of one study from such a 
group and the inclusion of another 
when both presumably are pertinent. 


In the light of the approaches taken 
to the topic in the new Standards, in 
the statement adopted by AASL in 
1956, in the revised Evaluative Cri- 
teria and in the joint statement of 
AASL-ACRL-DAVI in 1958, school 
librarians might well question Hurley's 
choice of the words “area of contro- 
versy as a label for the supervision 
of audio-visual materials by librarians. 
The time of controversy here seems to 
have passed, and while implementa- 
tion may not yet be achieved, there 
seems to be a definite pattern of 
agreement among those concerned 
with this matter. 


Likewise Hurley's citing of the li- 
brary-study hall combination as a con- 
troversial area might be questioned if 
he has reference to the old concept of 
this situation. The text of this section 
of the article would seem to indicate 
that this is the case. Again this is a 
topic on which there seems to be a 
pattern now generally accepted in 
theory, however far behind the actual 
practice may be. At any rate it no 
longer seems actively controversial. 
The position of the school library as a 
study-laboratory in support of some of 
the suggested school programs of the 
future, as projected in recent publica- 
tions in the field of education, might 
well be an area of controversy in the 
future and might suggest an area for 
future study. 
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The reader of Mr. Hurley’s article 
may be left with the feeling that there 
is little here that is new. Figures have 
been brought up to date, some new 
items have been added, but the basic 
article is relatively unchanged. It was 
a good presentation of the research 
done in the field of school librarian- 
ship to date when it appeared in 1950, 
and it still is today. The student must 
still go back to Dr. Henne’s basic 
article in the 1950 edition. 


STUDY CITED 


Hurley, Richard J. “School Librar- 
ies,” Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research, (3d ed.). New York: 
Macmillan, 1960. pp. 1203-9. 





The sciences — an area as intriguing to the 
elementary school child as to adults. An 
examination of the books in the Ridge Ele- 
mentary School during a period of library 
instruction leads to new knowledge. Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey. 


Henry Bookstaber, Art Supervisor, photo- 
grapher. 
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News from 
the Hales 


(From time to time we receive news 
of interesting developments in other 
parts of the World. While we would 
like to be able to devote entire articles 
to each of these, we are not always 
able to do so, but this column will in- 
clude mention of significant school li- 
brary activities from outside the fifty 
states.) 

IRAN: August 1960 saw the estab- 
lishment of the Iranian School Library 
Association; a council of fifteen mem- 
bers (one member from each province 
and three from Teheran, and a five- 
member executive board) will direct 
the affairs of the Association. 

This year also inaugurated the first 
Summer School for school librarians. 
Some sixty persons registered for the 
course which was designed primarily 
to give basic training in the setting up 
of school libraries. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Thanks 
to an anonymous gift of $11,650, plans 
are underway for a demonstration li- 
brary in each of two elementary 
schools, according to an announce- 
ment by Dr. Carl Hansen, Superin- 
tendent of District Schools. The gift 
will cover the salary of a professional 
librarian and the purchase of small 
initial collections of books. 

HAWAII: The Hawaii School Library 
Association, newly organized in Feb- 
ruary 1960, met in the fall to review 
organization and initiate a program 
for the implementation of the new 
standards. The association announces 
that one of the most important aims 
which it has is that of cooperation 
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with state and national groups inter- 
ested in any aspect of the educational 
program. 

An October meeting, attended by 

eighty-six librarians and _ principals, 
heard seven school librarians discuss 
reading values. Another activity of 
this up-and-coming group is the pub- 
lication of a newsletter, “The Golden 
Key,” a lively and newsy publication 
reporting school library activities in 
the Islands. 
INDIANA: As a continuing push to- 
ward the achievement of the stand- 
ards, the Indiana School Librarians 
Association, the Indiana Department 
of Public Instruction, and the Indiana 
State Library, sponsored sixteen meet- 
ings this past fall to acquaint school 
administrators, teachers, librarians, 
and other interested citizens with the 
standards and to work on plans for 
implementing the standards in the 
schools. 

It is hoped that those who attend 
the regional meetings will plan fol- 
low-up programs at the county and 
system level at local schools. It is 
worth noting that representatives of 
Chambers of Commerce are included 
on the invitation list for each of the 
meetings. 

MICHIGAN: The Michigan Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals 
was one of the organizations repre- 
sented on the Standards Implementa- 
tion Committee of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians. As a re- 
sult of this participation and of the 
enthusiasm of their representative, the 
state DESP group is conducting a 
a survey to determine attitudes of the 
membership toward elementary school 
libraries. The results of the survey 
will form a basis for a general /pro- 
gram at the DESP state meeting in 
the spring. The Fall issue of the 
Michigan Elementary Principal car- 
ried a major article on school libraries, 
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and regional library chairmen have 
been appointed for the purpose of 
planning meetings to discuss elemen- 
tary school library development in 
each of fourteen regions in the state. 
MISSOURI: Has your state school 
library association thought of a news- 
letter to members and other promi- 
nent educators as a means of inform- 
ing them of meetings and available 
materials? The Missouri Association 
of School Librarians sent such a letter 
in August and included with it a chart 
showing the structure and relation- 
ships of the state library and educa- 
tion associations to each other and to 
their sectional counterparts. This 
would seem to be especially helpful 
information for new school librarians. 
NEW JERSEY: During the fall of 
1960 the Ridgewood Public Schools 
presented an in-service course in 
children’s literature, paid for by the 
School Board, and planned jointly by 
school librarians and faculty. A series 
of eight hour-and-a-half evening meet- 
ings, featuring authors, illustrators, li- 
brarians, and child study specialists 
was offered. One program in the 
series, “Books Every Child Should 
Know’, was held as an open meeting 
so that parents and others not regis- 
tered for the entire course could par- 
ticipate. 


OREGON: The Executive Board of 
the Library Division of the Oregon 
Education Association has appointed 
an “action” committee to develop a 
program of activities for further im- 
plementation of the standards within 
the state. Oregon also foresees the 
formation of more county or regional 
student library assistants organiza- 
tions. Stimulus toward this occurred 
in October when the Douglas County 
Student Library Assistants sponsored 
a one-day workshop for thirty librar- 
ians and one-hundred-sixty students 
from various parts of the state. 
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PRICES GOING UP! 


We regret the necessity but 


economic pressures demand it. 


In 1960 we covered 23% more 
books than 1956 when our rates 
were set. 


Our costs — related only to this 
added burden — increased 28% — 
leaving a margin exceeding in- 
creased income. 


Juvenile subscribers paying $14.36 
will be billed $15.50 as of January. 
BUT, by subscribing within a 
month and quoting this School 
Libraries ad we shall give you one 
month’s service without charge. 


This entitles you to 26 issues of 
the juvenile supplement, covering 
about 1300 books, from Picture 
Books to a selective list of Adult 
books for the teens. Wherever 
possible, we review the books 2 
months ahead of publication date. 


For High School librarians we 
advise subscription to the com- 
plete service. Costs (based on your 
book budgets) range on the new 
rates from $23/$40. You, too, can 
take advantage of this Special 
Offer — IF YOU DO IT NOW. 


Write for circular and sample 


VIRGINIA KIRKUS’ SERVICE 


317 W. 4th St. N.Y. C. 14 
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Reviews 


Public Library Association. Committee on 
Standards for Work with Young Adults in 
Public Libraries. Young Adult Services in 
the Public Library. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1960. $1.50. 

This succinct, well-written, forward-look- 
ing document serves as a guide for the pub- 
lic librarian and sets standards of service 
for work with the young adult age group 
within the framework of the public library. 
The young adult is here defined as the 
adolescent or teen-ager, ages thirteen through 
nineteen. Six librarians, all of whom are 
specialists in work with young people in the 
public library, have cooperated in develop- 
ing these standards. The purposes and goals 
which they have set down, do for the young 
adult department in the public library 
what the recently published Standards for 
School Library Programs does for school li- 
braries. 

There is an excellent introductory chapter 
on the characteristics of the adolescent — as 
fine a delineation as this reviewer has found 
anywhere — showing a thorough understand- 
ing of the psychology, behavior and person- 
ality of young people. The authors then go 
to a discussion of the organization and ad- 
ministration of a department for young 
adults set up in the public library. Included 
are provisions for staffing; selection and 
training of personnel (a key factor); budget; 
space and equipment needs; relations with 
their own staff members and cooperation 
with the school library. 

The selection of materials and reading 
guidance, two of the most important areas 
in working with young people, are fully 
treated. Stress is put on the fact that work 
with young adults is definitely part of adult 
work in the public library and as the authors 
point out, “it differs only in focus and em- 
phasis — the focus being the individual and 
the emphasis, expert reading guidance.” At 
times a school librarian does not receive 
cooperation from her faculty or adminis- 
tration; in much the same way the public 
librarian who works with young people does 
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not always have the cooperation and under- 
standing from other members of the — 
library staff which will make her work suc- 
cessful. “What happens to young people 
in the public library is crucial for it deter- 
mines their interest in the library as adults.” 
As a school librarian, I agree, but would 
like to enlarge this statement to read, “what 
happens to young people in_ libraries, 
whether public or school, will determine 
their interest in the library as adults.” I 
heartily endorse the authors’ point of view 
which states, “As all librarians working with 
young people, whether in the school or the 
public library, have the same ultimate goal 
in view — an educated and thoughtful citi- 
zenry — it is of utmost importance that the 
two institutions work closely together in de- 
veloping their parallel programs.” 

I would suggest that not only public li- 
brarians but school librarians will find this 
pamphlet an excellent source for their work 
with young people. It should do much to 
help establish work with young adults on a 
firmer basis and one which will be accepted 
as an important facet of public library serv- 
ice to the community. 

Christine B. Gilbert, Director of School Com- 
munity Relations, Public Schools, Manhasset, 
Gi, Poe 


The American Association of School Librar- 
ians: Standards for School Library Pro- 
grams, American Library Association, 
1960. pp xvii 132. Committee for Im- 
plementation of Standards of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Librarians: 
Discussion Guide for Use with Standards 
for School Library Programs. American 
Library Association, 1960. 16pp. $3.00 
for two together. 

It would seem to be a matter of common 
sense that improved scholarship for Amer- 
ican schools requires improved libraries and 
instructional materials centers. It is an 
astonishing fact, however, that not only do 
75 per cent of the elementary schools of the 
country not have school libraries, but many 
of the book collections that are included in 
the 25 per cent are inadequate.* One can 
also visit high schools by the dozen, includ- 
ing some beautifully housed in prosperous 
communities, only to see an anemic collec- 
tion of battered books serving a “stepped 
up” academic curriculum. The situation is 
ridiculous. One might ask, “How can this 
be?” 

*The U. S. Office of Education has just re- 

ported these figures to be 65 per cent and 

35 per cent, as of 1958-9 — Editor. 
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One answer, perhaps, is that it has been 
too long (since 1945) since our chief pro- 
fessional organization in this field has stated, 
clearly and authoritatively, how it should 
be. They have now spoken. To make their 
statement, they obtained the cooperation of 
nineteen other organizations, in order that 
their statement take into proper account 
the diverse views that exist in this field. 

What has emerged is a comprehensive 
statement of standards covering all the ma- 
jor aspects of cost, administration, housing, 
types of collections, personnel, coordination, 
and especially standards for the develop- 
ment of library programs. The writers view 
the school library as a dynamic center for 
learning, not only as a storehouse of knowl- 
edge. Their view of the librarian’s respon- 
sibility includes specific help in reading as 
well as an integration of all the sources of 
knowledge, including the newer media, for 
the use of the student. 

Such a view could have suffered from its 
own breadth. This reviewer thinks it did 
not, though there are a few unfortunately 
vague statements, e.g. “the quantitative 
standards recommended in this book are 
those that provide for very good school li- 
brary programs.. (Good is interpreted as 
being average, and it is assumed that com- 
munities want to have schools that provide 
something more than just average for their 
children and young people.)”(p.7) The 
writers must have made a number of com- 
promises in order to make their standards 
acceptable to many people. However, the 
general tone of this statement of the way 
things should be is reasonable and explicit. 
It clearly rests on the judgment of trained, 
practicing librarians. It is explicit — as ex- 
plicit as the recommendation of $4 to $6 
per child, for example — and hard-headed. 

The Guide that accompanies the stand- 

ards is an attempt to provide a basis for a 
community to work toward achieving the 
recommended standards. As it happens, this 
reviewer has yet to have a good experience 
with guides like this one, which fail to offer 
a precis of the main argument, but instead 
seem intended to bring about a well-organ- 
ized discussion with little regard for the 
probable emotional impact of some of the 
recommended standards. Experience has 
accumulated in a number of places during 
the past fifteen years in the preparation of 
discussion guides; this one seems not to 
reflect this experience. 
Arthur W. Foshay, Executive Officer, Hor- 
ace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Exper- 
imentation, and Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Second Review 

Generations ago, many high school vale- 
dictorians on graduation night began their 
addresses with the ringing quotation, “Be- 
yond the Alps lies Italy”. The American 
Association of School Librarians in Stand- 
ards for School Library Programs has de- 
veloped the same theme. They are saying 
that a library program should “stimulate 
learning, encourage creative teaching and 
provide for individual and group guidance” 
and that this can be done if the directions 
here offered are followed. 

Believing in these standards, the school 
librarians are calling up all resources for the 
push over the Alps. They map out the hard 
road for their librarian and show how his 
march should be supported by school prin- 
cipals and faculty, by the citizens of the 
community and by the public library as 
well. 

To a public librarian working with young 
people, it is good to be enlisted in this 
cause as we have been in such statements 
as: 

The school’s program of library in- 
struction includes acquainting all stu- 
dents with the services of the public 
library in their community and making 
them aware of the role of the public 
library as a major social institution. The 
child beginning school needs to learn 
about the children’s room of the public 
library and how to get a library card, 
if he is not already a public library 
patron. The child who has just moved 
to the community also needs this in- 
formation. It is desirable for the stu- 
dent entering junior high school and 
the one entering senior high school to 
understand the broader use they can 
now make of the public library, includ- 
ing an introduction to the adult depart- 
ments. The senior leaving high school 
must know how his public library can 
serve him the rest of his lifetime 
The ways in which students acquire 
these experiences are planned by the 
school and public librarians. (p.19) 


Throughout the Standards, cordial rela- 
tions with the public library are stressed, 
urging a wise utilization of available re- 
sources without needless duplication of ef- 
fort; suggesting ways of facilitating visits 
from the public librarian; keeping open 
channels of communication between the 
school and public library; pointing out the 
possibilities of joint book selection, review- 
ing, conferences and cooperative preparation 
of book lists as well as suggesting working 
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together in community planned programs of 
service to youth. 

Both the school and public library see 
Italy as a kind of symbol of the goal for our 
young people. These people of a wide and 
generous culture dwell as informed and con- 
cerned citizens of the challenging modern 
world. The road over the Alps is ever more 
difficult with new landslides threatening and 
old roads crumbling. The march demands 
the best efforts of everyone and this road 
map for school librarians concerns all li- 
brarians interested in the young people of 
this country. 

Margaret A. Edwards, Coordinator, Work 
with Young Adults, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md. 


National Study of Secondary School Evalua- 
tion. Evaluative Criteria, 1960 Edition. 
The Author, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C., 1960. 376 p. 
Cloth $5.00; paper $4.00; complete set of 
separate sections $4.00. 

Section F of this new edition of an old 
tool may shake some librarians. To begin 
with, it is titled “Instructional Materials 
Services — Library and Audio-Visual.” Gone 
are the good old days when libraries meant 
books, a pamphlet file, and a picture collec- 
tion. Some audio-visual coordinators, too, 
may see this materials center as the place 
where they may be relegated to the status 
of the gadget man to schedule machines or 
see to the storage and repairs of expensive 
equipment. 

A careful reading of the section on the 
“Guiding Principles” (page 257) will find 
stated clearly what traditional librarians and 
audio-visual directors have long recognized, 
namely that their particular services are 
most effective when “the student is brought 
into effective contact with important ideas 
and experiences in such a way that learning 
results and that the student will continue 
to seek further learning on his own initia- 
tive . . . books have long been considered 
to be the primary means whereby ideas of 
enduring importance are recorded and com- 
municated across barriers of space and time 

In recent years, however, there have 
been developed many new and wonderful 
devices, which while they cannot and 
should not replace books, offer their own 
unique contribution to the same ends. . .” 

Some schools have actually started serv- 
ices with a materials center while some 
older systems have developed the service by 
absorbing or adding an audio-visual special- 
ist to the library staff. This is probably the 
basis of traditional librarians’ resistance to 
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the adding of these services to the library, 
since it may mean simply adding responsi- 
bility to a staff without increasing personnel 
at a time when there is an ever increasing 
volume of printed material to evaluate and 
select as well as an increasing amount of 
film, tape and recorded material. 

The new Evaluative Criteria makes clear, 
however, that an _ instructional materials 
center will be adequate only insofar as com- 
petent staff are provided to develop a pro- 
gram of service. It would be impossible to 
develop the program without specialists in 
both areas. Educational preparation for both 
fields is spelled out but, most important, it 
is emphasized that both specialists in their 
particular techniques are basically teachers 
who are familiar with and experienced in 
reading instruction, curriculum devshagindi, 
guidance services, mass communications and 
research. 

A problem in using the Evaluative Cri- 
teria, 1960 Edition will undoubtedly arise 
when evaluators and staff are interpreting 
the effectiveness of a program which is 
based on two separate services. Very often 
the separation is the result of a building 
which would demand major _ structural 
changes were the two services to be housed 
together. If this is the cause of separation, 
using the 1960 Edition could certainly re- 
sult in a better coordination of the program, 
a more efficient use of personnel, and an un- 
derstanding of where duplication of effort 
could be eliminated or maintained. 

A major improvement over the 1960 
Edition is this presentation of the materials 
instruction center concept, and the analysis 
of the book collection and periodicals (III. 
Materials — A. Printed Materials 1. Books). 
From the point of view of the librarian 
analyzing her own collection, the record 
keeping will be much simpler and just as, 
if not more, effective than that in the 1950 
Edition where a count by the number of 
ALA and H. W. Wilson titles was indicated. 

Under II. Organization and Management, 
E. Services, a request to fill in the average 
daily attendance in the library should be ap- 
proached with caution. This might tend to 
limit a much more effective program by a 
librarian who goes into classrooms for serv- 
ice or by one student and teacher who come 
to the center and take back classroom tapes, 
charts, models or an exhibit; such a program 
may be more effective than having a stream 
of students come and go simply to provide 
an attendance figure. 

One minor omission, which however may 
make the difference between an effective 
program and an expensive failure, is the 
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omission of electrical outlets in the Physical 
Facilities section. Many viewers, micro-film 
or microcard readers, recording machines 
with earphones can most effectively be used 
on any table top in a reading room, but a 
lack of electrical outlets in the floor or near- 
by eliminates their use entirely or makes 
use so hazardous it should be eliminated. 
A more serious omission for the audio-visual 
program is in the area of the creative prep- 
aration of material. An audio-visual pro- 
gram is not limited to purchasing equip- 
ment, but facilitates the preparation by both 
pupils and teachers of charts, graphs, slides, 
models and tapes, inherent to a good audio- 
visual program. This omission may lead to 
a_ staff's overlooking the possibilities or 
planning for such opportunities when build- 
ing or setting up the curriculum. 

Staff and evaluators should also be re- 
minded that the use of the Evaluative Cri- 
teria, 1960 Edition can be dangerous and 
even detrimental if it functions as anything 
more than a guide produced by specialists 
in various fields. To provide staff, quarters 
and equipment is not enough if there is no 
understanding and enthusiasm to improve 
education by giving a better program of 
service to both teachers and students. It 
might be possible to honestly fill out the 
forms so that the score of “5” appeared for 
every physical manifestation of a program, 
and still a most ineffectual service could be 
rendered. This danger is, of course, in- 
herent in a merely literal use of any survey 
or guide to evaluation. 

In summary, “Schedule F” of the Evalu- 

ative Criteria, 1960 Edition, is exciting in 
its presentation of a service based on a 
rapidly increasing quantity and on new 
forms of communication materials. Whether 
a school is planning to have a regional eval- 
uation or not, this new tool could form the 
basis for stimulating discussion and _ self 
evaluation. 
Anne Voss, School Library Consultant, in 
collaboration with William H. King, Coord- 
inator of Audio-Visual Education, New 
Jersey State Department of Education. 


Rugg, K. C. Improving Instruction: Budg- 
eting Your A-V Program. Bloomington, 
Indiana, Indiana University Audio-Visual 
Center, 1960. Free from publisher while 
supply lasts. 

This booklet, prepared under the spon- 
sorship of the Audio-Visual Council on Pub- 
lic Information, is a collection of twenty- 
eight case studies of successful audio-visual 
programs in school systems of various sizes, 
types and geographic locations, selected 
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from 610 recommended by leaders in audio- 
visual education as making valuable con- 
tributions to the improvement of instructioa 
within their respective school systems. 

For each audio-visual program studied, 
basic information relative to location, city 
population, school district population, type 
of school system, student population, num- 
ber of teachers and schools served, number 
of years of AV program organization and 
any unusual expenditure is itemized. Fol- 
lowing this information is a short descrip- 
tion emphasizing distinctive features of 
each program and a budget summary for 
the program. 

There is no attempt made in the survey 
to provide standards or policies or to dictate 
the requirements for an effective AV pro- 
gram. The author is merely reporting how 
twenty-eight successful programs have been 
set up and are in operation. Within these 
limitations the report is valuable for the 
ideas which it presents for consideration by 
schools interested in developing programs 
to provide the AV instructional materials, 
services and facilities for meeting their own 
particular needs in a successful way. 

In examining this study, the writer regrets 
that the terms “instructional materials” and 
“audio-visual materials” are used synony- 
mously, for cognizance must be given to 
the fact that audio-visual materials are used 
as instructional aids in a school environment 
where other library materials — books, pam- 
phlets and periodicals — also make a fine 
contribution in aiding and abetting the 
learning process. Improvement of instruc- 
tion can take place through meaningful use 
of audio-visual materials, but their use 
must be considered with and in addition to 
the use of other printed matter. Perhaps 
the brevity of the report is responsible for 
the almost total absence of recognition of 
printed materials as co-existent with those 
of a more audio-visual nature. 

It is also to be regretted, in a period dur- 
ing which libraries have demonstrated their 
effectiveness «; material centers for the 
schools, that only one of the twenty-eight 
case studies selected indicates as a distinc- 
tive feature a centralization of instructional 
materials including materials in the text- 
book division, library materials division and 
audio-visual materials division. It is unfor- 
tunate that such centralization and/or co- 
operation is as unique as this stud suggests 
by its omission of references to Mt li- 
brarians or library materials except those 
of an audio-visual nature. 

Synova Sather Anderson, Librarian, Feair- 
view Junior High School, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Professional Shelf 


& You will want to see “Standards 
for School Library Programs’, an arti- 
cle by the Reverend Andrew L. Bouw- 
huis, which appeared in the October 
1960 issue of Catholic Library World. 
This same publication also had an 
editorial by A. F. Trezza, Executive 
Secretary of LAD in the May-June 
1960 issue. Father Bouwhuis partici- 
pated in the 1960 CLA Conference 
and his talk given at that time will 
appear in full in the “CLA Conference 
Proceedings” (Villanova University, 
Villanova, Pa. $3.00). 


® Have you seen Behind the Scenes 
at the Library by Edith Busby (Dodd, 
1960. $2.50)? <A brief account, with 
many pictures, of the activities and 
services of public libraries. School, 
college and university, and special li- 
braries are mentioned briefly. 


> Cole, Tom J. “School Library In 
Action”, Clearing House, April 1960, 
p 493. The guidance opportunities of 
the librarian are many and various 
possible activities are summarized, 
both those directed to students and to 
faculty. With imagination and tact, 
the librarian “is no longer limited in 
her duties to being ‘a keeper of the 
books’.” 


> Conant, James B. Recommenda- 
tions for Education In The Junior 
High School Years. (Educational 
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Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. $.50. ) 
A new series of recommendations 
which will undoubtedly have an im- 
pact on American education as did its 
earlier companion report on the 
American high school. The Saturday 
Review for October 15, 1960 includes 
a summary by Dr. Conant and librar- 
ians will be interested to note the 
emphasis which is placed on reading, 
and the recommendation (No. 11, p. 
97) relating to the necessity for a 
well-stocked school library. 


> Christ, Henry I. “School Library 
In The Space Age”, English Journal, 
October, 1960, p. 469-72. The NCTE 
representative on the AASL Standards 
Committee discusses the alliance be- 
tween English teachers and librarians 
and interprets the new standards. He 
cites a speech by Rep. Oliver of 
Maine who says that the library is a 
counterbalance to the trash now be- 
ing circulated among our young peo- 
ple. He calls for support of the li- 
brary and aid in its expansion by the 
English teacher. 


> Cunningham, L. L. “Keys To 
Team Teaching”, Overview, October 
1960, pp 54-55. This article on con- 
siderations involved in team teaching 
refers to the heavy demands made on 
instructional facilities by large classes, 
and points out that library facilities 
may be overtaxed unless administra- 
tors balance their use. 


® “Do Your Schools Have Paperback 


Bookstores?”, School Management, 
August 1960, pp 39-41. The experi- 


ences of the Minnetonka (Minn.) High 
School Library and other schools in 
selling paperbacks, the values derived 
therefrom, and a list of high school 
best sellers, provide more background 
for those interested in this area of li- 
brary service. 





em Exploring Reading In The Primary 
Grades (Publications Office, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10. $1.00) 
Three reports ‘of exploratory investi- 
gations carried on at the Center for 
School Experimentation of Ohio State 
University. Experiences of first, sec- 
ond and third grade teachers in be- 
ginning an independent reading pro- 
gram, learning how primary grade 
children chose books for such a pro- 
gram, and observing the development 


of personal reading patterns. An in- 
troductory chapter by Alexander 
Frazier summarizes the results of 


these preliminary studies and points 
out areas in which further research is 
needed. An important piece of read- 
ing matter for librarians in schools 
considering or carrying out this pro- 
gram. 


& Fusco, Gene C. “Technology In 
The Classroom: Challenges To The 
School Administrator”, School Life, 
March 1960, pp 18-23: May 1960, pp 
20-25. A discussion of the use of 
motion pee and instructional tele- 
vision in teaching large groups, and 
of varied individual instructional pro- 
cesses with language laboratories, 
teaching machines, and other elec- 
tronic devices. Useful for those who 
wish to know basic facts about newer 
developments in the area of instruc- 
tional materials. 


& Larrick, Nancy. A Teacher's Guide 
To Children’s Books. C. E. Merrill, 
Inc., 1960. $4.95. An introduction to 
children’s literature, organized by 
grade level and designed to help the 
teacher use appropriate books in 
classroom situations. 


® Nissman, Albert. “Re-searching In 
The Library”, Clearing House, Sep- 
tember, 1960. pp 37-39. “And I further 
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believe that the well-planned use of 
the school’s central library by the 
teacher will negate the generally low 


status of the library.” “Well-planned 
use ... by the teacher” are the words 
of a ninth-grade teacher after describ- 
ing a rese: sarch of materials on Penn- 
sylvania by his class with the aid of 
the school librarian. 


x*« * * 


* If your school is offering Spanish, 
you will want to secure Bibliografia 
De Literatura Infantil, by Emma Bu- 
enaventura, and La Biblioteca Como 
Auxliar De La Educacion, by Emma 
Linares and Marietta Daniels. Write 
Pan American Union, Washington, 
D.C. and ask for Bibliography List, 
No. 47, 1959. The seventy page 
pamphlet costs $1.75 and lists mater- 
ials in Spanish by title, grouped by 
age level and by publisher. The sec- 
ond section of the pamphlet is a dis- 
cussion (in Spanish) of the library as 
an aid to education. 


* Bluebook Of Free And Inexpensive 
Resources For Religious, Character, 
And Citizenship Education. (Educa- 
tion Division, American Guild Press, 
Dallas 6.) A 250-page listing of ma- 
terials useful for church, home, school, 
and youth agencies. Also included 
are addresses of more than 900 or- 
ganizations whose publications are of 
interest to those concerned with reli- 
gious and character education. Most 
of the titles listed have brief annota- 
tions. 


* If you do not know about Books 
On Exhibit (North Bedford Road, Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y.) and the book exhibits 
which are circulated in each state, 
usually through the Department of 
Public Instruction or the State Li- 
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brary, you will want to check further 
for information. This year for the 
first time there are two exhibits, one 
on the elementary and junior high 
levels, and one on the senior high 
level. Each exhibit is accompanied 
by catalogs for the use of teachers 
and librarians viewing the exhibit. 


* The British Information Services 
(45 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20) have 
two publications of interest to schools. 
The School Library (Ministry of Edu- 
cation Pamphlet, No. 21, $.41 post- 
paid) was issued for the guidance of 
teachers and librarians in the United 
Kingdom. The Commonwealth We 
Live In ($.50 postpaid ) is an officially 
sponsored stdry of the changes which 
have taken place in the British Com- 
monwealth since Canada acquired re- 
sponsible government in 1867. Par- 
ticular emphasis is given to events 
since 1947. 


* Censorship Bulletin, published 
quarterly by the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council and presenting a de- 
tailed roundup of censorship activi- 
ties affecting publishers, booksellers, 
and distributors, will be sent to librar- 
ies without charge by the American 
Book Publishers Council, 24 West 
40th, New York 18. Requests should 
be addressed to Roland Burdick. Re- 
prints of “Obscenity and Censorship” 
which appeared in the May 1960 
Christian Century are available on 
request to the same address. 


* Civil War Centennial Map (Abra- 
ham Lincoln Book Shop, 18 East 
Chestnut, Chicago 11. $1.50) A 41” 
by 28” parchment-style map showing 


major battle locations, weapons and 


outstanding personalities of the per- 
iod as well as an extensive chronology 
of the various campaigns: 
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* Dobler, Lavinia. International Per- 
iodicals For Boys And Girls. A 
lengthy list of children’s magazines 
available from P.O. Box 193, Grand 
Central Station, New York, for $2.00. 


* Guide To Books On Recreation, 5th 
annual edition 1960-61. (National 
Recreation Association, 8 West 8th 
Street, New York 11. $.25) Ninety- 
six publishers have co-operated to 
make possible this publication listing 
titles under twenty-three major cate- 
gories. Brief annotations add to the 
usefulness of the list. Both adult and 
juvenile materials are included. 


* Miller, R. B. Sources Of Free Travel 
Posters (Bruce Miller, Box 369, River- 
side, Calif., $1.50) Thirty-two page 
list of sources of posters, brochures, 
folders, booklets and other geographic 
aids for use in schools. 


* A group whose aim in the improve- 
ment of the teaching of mathematics 
in the schools has available a number 
of publications, including study guides 
and texts at the junior and senior high 
level. Write for information and or- 
der forms to: School Mathematics 
Study Group, Box 2029 Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 


* To The Librarian: About Human 
Relations (National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 43 West 57th 
Street, New York 19. Single copies 
free.) A brochure suggesting human 
relations themes adaptable for use in 
the school or public library and offer- 
ing ideas for activities centered on 
these themes. 


* Science Book List for Children 
(American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Washington, 
D.C. $1.00) compiled by Hilary J. 
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Deason is an excellent bibliography 
intended to serve as a “guide to re- 
creational and collateral reading in 
the science (including mathematics ) 
for elementary school students up to 
and including the eighth grade.” A 
useful purchase aid which all librar- 
ians will wish to examine. 


STUDENTS WITHOUT 
LIBRARIES 

(Continued from Page 14) 
maining for more useful guidance by 
librarians. 

9. Teachers are encouraged to 
make use of the excellent manual on 
the use of the library entitled The 
Junior High School Library; A Guide 
for Teachers published by the Provid- 
ence Public Schools in 1953. 

10. Books in special collections are 
subject to limited use. 

11. Newspapers on microfilm may 


be used by students for serious study. 
Because of the limited number of 
reading machines and extensive use 
of them we cannot accommodate large 
classes. 

12. Students must be encouraged to 
exhaust the resources of their school 
library first. Residents outside of 
Providence should then explore the 
resources of their community library; 
and Providence residents the eight 
neighborhood branches of the Provid- 
ence Public Library, before going to 
the Central Library. 

Numerous other library develop- 
ments are under way which will re- 
sult in new buildings, more adequate 
financial support and bibliographical 
cooperation between the major librar- 
ies of the state. With the cooperation 
of so many groups it is assured that 
school libraries in Rhode Island will 
not continue to be the most under- 
nourished in the nation. 











CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Beautifully illustrated simple books in: 
Czech, Danish, Finnish, French, Ger- 
man, Greek, Hebrew, Hungarian, Italian, 
Polish, Russian, Spanish, Swedish etc. 
Each title carefully selected by expert 
librarians for visual and content matter. 


AN IDEAL SOURCE FOR 
ORDERING BOOKS 
UNDER THE N.D.E.A. 


Sold by title or in special packages for 
the librarian’s and teacher's convenience 


A PROJECT SPONSORED 
BY A.L.A. 


For catalogs write to: 
Package Library of Foreign 
Children’s Books 


69-41 Groton Street 
FOREST HILLS 75, N. Y. 














Another 
wonderful 

new 

Astor Book 





An exciting, idea-filled book to de- 
light young hobbyists! Every page is in 
full color, and the book explains vari- 
ous simple methods of printing using 
such different materials as leaves, onions, 
spools of threads, paper cut-outs, etc. 
Printed in Japan, it’s filled with original 
examples of what can be done with 
this imaginative media. Ages 8-up $3.95 


PRINTING FOR FUN 
by Koshi Ota and others 








An ASTOR BOOK, published by 
a IVAN OBOLENSKY, INC.,N. Y.21 J 
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COMMITTEES OF 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Archives — 

To preserve the archives of AASL in ac- 
cordance with an established policy for or- 
ganization and filing. 

Chairman, LOUISE ANTHONY, Director of 
Libraries, Board of Education, Alton, Illinois; 
RUBY BROWN, GLADYS LIVELY, M. FRANCES 
LYNCH, JUNE MILLER, AGNES SLEADD, NAN 
MONTGOMERIE. 


Awards and Scholarships — 

To seek sponsors for scholarships and 
other appropriate awards relative to AASL’s 
field of responsibility; to recommend com- 
petent juries for awards made by AASL and 
to coordinate the work of juries appointed. 
Chairman, JANE STREBEL, Board of Edu- 
cation, 807 N.E. Broadway, Minneapolis 13, 


Minnesota; MRS. PAULINE ATHERTON, JOAN 
ENGLUND, MURIEL HAMILTON, RUTH HANSON. 
Bylaws — 


To draft bylaws and to consider amend- 
ments as needed. 

Chairman, RHETA CLARK, School Library 
Consultant, State Dept. of Education, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; ANNA CLARK KENNEDY, ELLINOR 
PRESTON, HELEN STUB, MRS. MIRIAM SNOW 
MATHES. 


Conference Program — 
To plan a program and to make local ar- 
rangements for the annual conference. 
Chairmen: SARA FENWICK, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago; HELEN 
LEWIS, Supervisor, School Dept., Cleveland 
Public Library. 


Elections — 

To receive and tabulate the votes of the 
Association members in the annual election 
of officers. 

Chairman, RUTH TARBOX, Director of 
School and Library Service, Field Enter- 
prises, Chicago, Ill; RuTH ALICE GOULD, 
CAROLINE KRETZ, DONNA SECRIST, DOROTHY 
M. SMITH. 


Elementary School Libraries — 

To publicize the need for and value of 
elementary school libraries; to work with 
state elementary school library committees; 
to provide information helpful in planning 
elementary school libraries; to act as a co- 
ordinating agency for the various agencies 
concerned with establishing library service 
in elementary schools. 
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Chairman, rutH Foy, 5142 Grove Road, 
Pittsburgh 36, Pennsylvania; MRS. ROSE AG- 
REE, MRS. CHARLOTTE DAVIS, MRS. IRENE 
DAVIS, CRYSTAL MC NALLY, MRS. MALLIE 
NEWSOM, ETHEL TELBAN. 


Exhibits — 

To prepare a selective list of materials to 
be used for exhibits sponsored by AASL and 
to assume responsibiltiy for assembling ma- 
terials for display where requested. 

Chairman, NELLA BAILEY, State Dept. of 
Education, Frankfort, Kentucky; HAZELLE 
ANDERSON, ANTOINETTE ASHENBRUCKER, PAM- 
ELA BLEICH. 


Grolier-Americana Scholarship Awards — 

To assist in the selection of library schools 
to receive the Grolier-Americana Scholarship 
Awards for prospective school librarians. 

Chairman, EILEEN NOONAN, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; ENE 
HAYNER, VIOLA JAMES, MARGARET KALP, 
ALICE ROBINSON. 


Improvement and Extension of School 
Library Services — 

To stimulate investigations and direct sub- 
committees in programs of study on prob- 
lems of library service in various kinds of 
schools and patterns of organization in order 
to improve and expand library services and 
strengthen the educational program. 








New, Revised Edition 


THE PICTURE STORY OF 


ALASKA 


THE 49th STATE 


By Hester O'Neill. Now the crowning 
story of Alaska’s statehood is a part 
of this popular and informative book 
for young people. Color illustrations 
on every page and color maps by 
UrsuLa KOERING. 


Cloth bound. Side sewn + $3.95 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 




















BOOKS FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


These important books — certain 
to continue in active demand — are 
all recommended by library media, 
and all (as indicated by starred 
titles) have been professionally rec- 
ommended for Young Adult collec- 
tions. 


JOYCE CARY 


% SPRING SONG 

And Other Stories 
Thirty-four short stories, all that 
Joyce Cary completed. “Extraordinarily 
vivid.’” — Sunday Times (London). 
LC 60-14780. $3.95 YA 


THORNTON WILDER 
% OUR TOWN 
The definitive edition of the ever- 
popular Pulitzer Prize play. 


LC 60-16885. $3.50 YA 


EDWARD HODNETT 


‘ye SO YOU WANT TO GO 
INTO INDUSTRY 
Expert advice for students on job op- 
portunities in modern industry. 
LC 60-10425. $3.00 YA 


ARTHUR C. CLARK 


%& INTERPLANETARY FLIGHT 
Revised Edition 
This pioneer book on astronautics is 
now fully up-to-date. Illustrated; 
mathematical appendix; index. 
LC 60-13435. $3.50 YA 


%& THE WEAVERS’ 
SONG BOOK 
85 of the Weavers’ best folk songs, 
arranged for piano and guitar. 
M 60-1041 $4.95 YA 


HARPER & BROTHERS 











Chairman, ALICE LOHRER, Graduate School 
of Library Science, University of Ill., Ur- 
bana, Ill.; JoHN CRAWFORD, LEILA DOYLE, 
ADELAIDE VON ALVEN, LOLA ERICKSON, LOUISE 
MEREDITH, GERTRUDE COWARD. 


Instructional Materials — 

To initiate, review, endorse and promote 
programs for the coordinated use of instruc- 
tional materials; to conduct comprehensive 
studies of instructional media used in 
schools; to act in liaison and referral capaci- 
ties in relation to other AASL committees 
and other professional organizations; to cor- 
relate work of special subcommittees ap- 
pointed to carry out the committee’s pro- 
gram. 

Chairman, JEAN CRABTREE, Sr. High 
School Library, Garden City, N. Y.; vioLa 
FITCH, RUBY MARTZ, AUDREY NEWMAN, MRS. 
MARGARET SPENGLER. 


International Relations — 

To develop international cooperation and 
understanding among school librarians; to 
stimulate interest in school libraries abroad; 
to investigate an exchange program for 
school librarians; to compile a roster of 
school librarians in other countries; to assist 
in entertaining international school librarians 
visiting this country. 

Chairman, MISS NORRIS MCCLELLAN, 
Louisiana State University Library School, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; MARGARET GRIFFIN, 
NELLE MCCALLA, INGRID MILLER, NANCE 
O'NEALL. 


NEA Affiliation — 

To explore the possibilities for closer 
affiliation with NEA while still remaining a 
division of ALA. 

Chairman, MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR, Sec- 
ondary School Libraries, Philadelphia Board 
of Education, 21st & Parkway, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; CORA PAUL BOMAR, JESSIE BOYD, ELIZA- 
BETH HODGES, SARA JAFFARIAN, VIRGINIA MC- 
JENKIN. 

National Library Week — 

To encourage school librarians to work 
with other community committees in pro- 
moting the reading of books and use of li- 
braries. 

Chairman, MRS. AILINE THOMAS, Shaw- 
nee-Mission North High School, Merriam, 
Kansas; HARRIET LUTE, GRACE SHAKIN, MARY 
TARBOX, MRS, LAURETTA THOMPSON. 


Nominating — 
To nominate candidates for elective posi- 
tions in accordance with the AASL Bylaws. 
Chairman, cLapys LEES, Director of Pub- 
lic School Libraries, Tacoma, Washington; 
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Schoo} | BHETA CLARK, NANCY JANE DAY, SUE HEFLEY, YUNGMEYER, Nat. Council of Teachers of 
_ Ur. | LAURA MARTIN. Math. 
ovLe, | Professional Relations — Local chairmen for national professional 
ounE To seek opportunities for AASL and non- conferences. 
ALA professional organizations responsible , 
s eee ie. Professional Status and Growth — 
for the education and welfare of youth to T : nial 
; a‘ : ae : o conduct or direct through special sub- 
identify common interests, areas of work, : ; ; ; 
s s ; . 4. committees programs to stimulate profes- 
omote | and problems; to interpret the objectives |. . ag 
, eee sional growth, to improve the status of 
struc- | and program of school libraries and of . eee 5 4 
3 oO" school librarians, and to encourage active 
ensive | AASL to such groups and to develop ways ie a ; 
: é i : participation of the members of AASL in 
d in | of working together; to keep informed of — mee WTS 
Eee ; mee : many type-of-activity divisions of ALA. 
apaci- | Progress of all units within AASL making re 8 ‘je : a High 
itteee | contacts with other professional groups in ee a ee ee 
littees | ¢ ae garg it if School Library, Harrison, New York; saraH 
> cor- | order to insure a unified program of repre- areygho ws ax. Segre ibepe: 
asieilies JONES, JULIETTE MOODY, EUGENIA SCHMITZ, 
S ap- i ee me, mee MRS. RACHAEL DE ANGELO. 
| pro- Chairman, Mrs. GEORGIA COLE, Division 
of School Libraries and Teaching Materials, Program Evaluation and Budget — 
High | State House, Indianapolis, Indiana; sanau To correlate and appraise the work of the 
vioLa | TOBOLOWSKY, ANNE VOSS, MRS. LILLIAN various committees of the division; to pre- 
Mrs, | BATCHELOR, NSBA, MRS. HELEN BENNETT, vent undesirable overlapping and duplica- 
| Nat'l, Organ, Round Table, pororHa paw- _ tion of effort; to make recommendations for 
son, NASSP, GERALDINE FERRING, AASA, improvement wherever necessary; and to 
FRANCES LYNCH, AASA, JEAN NELSON, NCTE, recommend an annual budget for adminis- 
n and | AUDREY NEWMAN, DAVI, HELEN OESCHGER, trative and operational support. 
1s; to | ACEI, youn park, Ind. Schools Educ. Bd., Chairman, ESTHER BURRIN, 905 E. 44th 
road; SISTER JANE MARIE, CLA, NCEA, THELMA  St., Indianapolis 5, Indiana; ELEANOR AH- 
o for | SLOAN, Dept. of Rural Educ., KAY TRICKEY, LERS, RAY ERBES, ELIZABETH WILLIAMS. 
er of | NCSS, ELIZABETH VOGENTHALER, ASCD, Publications — 
assist | ROSEMARY WEBER, DESP, MARGARET WIN- To maintain liaison with the ALA Editor- 
arians | Ger, NSTA, MARILYN MILLER, PTA, ELINOR ial Committee; to consult with competent 
LLAN, 
chool, 
eal JUST PUBLISHED — a new supplement to 
‘ANCE Short Story Index, the librarian’s most prac- 
tical tool for keeping short story collections 
in active use. This 1955-1958 volume covers 
closer 6,392 stories in 376 collections. Clearly in- 
ing a dexes stories by subject, author, and title. 
P Includes a Directory of Publishers. 
, Sec- 
Board 
Iphia, 
:LIZA- 
4 MC- 
work 
pro- - 
of li- 
shaw- edited by Estelle A. Fidell and Esther V. Flory 
riam, 1960 ° clothbound ° $6.00 
MARY : 
Also available: Short Story Index (collections up to 1949)—60,000 stories in 4,320 
collections. $14 (foreign: $17). "An indexing triumph'—Frances Cheney. ‘An 
j essential book in public, high school, and college libraries"—Library Journal. Short 
aa Story Index Supplement: 1950-1954—9,575 stories in 549 collections. $5. 
Pub- 
ston: | THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY © 50 university avenue » New York 52, New York 
aria January, 1961 53 





judges and to advise the Editorial Commit- 
tee of ALA on the caliber and value of 
manuscripts in the field of the division; to 
suggest publications needed and to recom- 
mend authors; and to encourage and assist 
capable contributors in placing articles on 
school libraries in appropriate magazines. 

Chairman, ELOISE RUE, Library Services, 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; MRS. WINIFRED LADLEY, MARGARET 
ROBINSON, MRS. FLORENCE SIMMONS, VIE 
TETER, JEAN LOWRIE, ex Officio. 

School Libraries Editorial — 

To formulate editorial policy; to keep the 
membership informed concerning divisional 
news; to encourage school librarians to share 
ideas on worthwhile activities of interest to 
the profession through the medium of the 
publication. 

Chairman, JEAN LOwRIE, Department of 
Librarianship, Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; WILMA _ BENNETT, 
ESTHER CARTER, OLIVE DE BRULER, MARY 
GAVER, NAOMI HOKANSON, MARGARET KALP, 
ELINOR YUNGMEYER. 

Secondary School Libraries — 

To encourage the extension and develop- 
ment of library services in secondary schools 
as directed by the Committee on the Im- 
provement and Extension of School Library 
Services, and to focus attention on various 
aspects of the library program related to its 
improvement. 

Chairman, MRS. MARGARET HAYES GRA- 
zieR, Derby Junior High School Library, 
Birmingham, Michigan; Mrs. LOIS BLAU, 
LYLE EVANS, MARION HOCH, FRANCES SCHOE- 
LER. 

Standards — 

To conduct, or to direct through special 
subcommittees, a continuous study for main- 
tenance, implementation, and support of 
standards for school libraries; to work with 
regional accrediting associations in revision 
of standards for school libraries to meet 
changing objectives of education; and to 
work with the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards in the revision of 
criteria for evaluating school libraries. 

Chairman, MARY GAVER, Graduate School 
of Library Service, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey; DOROTHY ANNABLE, 


MRS. MILDRED FRARY, GLADYS LEES, MRS. 
ALICE B. MCGUIRE, VIRGINIA MC JENKIN, 
MARGARET NICHOLSEN, HELEN OESCHGER, 


OLIVIA WAY, MILDRED NICKEL. 
State Assembly Planning — 

To encourage group participation at the 
local level in the activities which fall within 
the field of responsibility of the division; to 
advise affiliated state and regional organiza- 
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tions on activities of AASL; and to plan 
meetings of the State Assembly. 

Chairman, CHARLOTTE COYE, 17222 Bent- 
ler Ave., Detroit 19, Michigan; MRS. VIVIAN 
ANDREWS, Region V; syBIL BAIRD, Region 
III; ports coLe, Region II; Mrs. VIRGINIA 
DOOLEY, Region I; MILDRED KROHN, Region 
VI; MRS. GLADYS MONGER, Region VII; 
EVELYN PETERS, Region IV; THELMA REID, 
Region VIII. 

Student Assistants — 

To study and encourage the use of stu- 
dents as library assistants in schools; to se- 
cure the cooperation of all state library 
associations in improving the status and 
services of student assistants and to offer 
these cooperating associations assistance in 
developing and improving programs of serv- 
ice for student assistants; to inform student 
assistants of the possibilities in librarianship. 

Chairman, OTHELLA DENMAN, High School 


Library, 815 Columbus Avenue, Waco, 
Texas; MARY FRANCES KENNON, MRS. SARA 
MACK, MRS. ROSE VINCENT. 


MATERIALS AVAILABLE FROM 
AASL OFFICE 


“Michigan Implements the New Standards,” 
by Charlotte M. Coye. (Reprint from the 


May 1960 Junior Libraries). Single 
copies free. 
“Needed: More and Better Elementary 


School Libraries,” by Mary V. Gaver. (Re- 
print from the January 1960 AAUW 
Journal.) Single copies free. 

“Aids in Selecting Books for Slow Readers.” 
(Reprinted) 4p. 1959. Free. 

“You and Your School Library.” A reprint 
of the November supplement to the In- 
structor magazine. Single copies free, 
Postage must be paid on multiple copies. 
This informative and attractive supple- 
ment was prepared under the guest ed- 
itorship of Margaret Moss, supervisor of 
school libraries, Madison, Wisconsin, and 
is directed to the teachers. A question- 
and-answer approach is used to point out 
teacher participation in the library pro- 
gram as it relates to philosophy and prac- 
tices, scheduling, children’s reading, re- 
search skills, and books in the classroom. 

NDEA. Reprints of articles written by Cora 
Paul Bomar, Mary Gaver, Sara Jaffarian 
and Margaret Rufsvold point out ways in 
which school libraries have been or can 
be strengthened by federal funds under 
the NDEA. The ALA leaflet entitled 
“Library Opportunities Under the NDEA 
of 1958” is also still available. 
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AVAILABLE FROM AASL OFFICE 
“Librarians and Counselors Work Together.” 
Produced jointly by the American Associ- 
ation of School Librarians and the Amer- 
ican School Counselor Association. 1960. 
Free. 

An eight-page leaflet pointing out the 
functions of the library and of guidance 
in education, ways in which librarians and 
counselors can work together and can 
help one another to bring about an effec- 
tive guidance program in the school. 


MAN THE PUMPS! 

(Continued from Page 26) 
without costs mounting exorbitantly 
in any year. The cost in dollars and 
cents seems reasonable enough when 
balanced against the incalculable 
values which books, immediately a- 


| vailable, can bring to every school 


child in the community. 











Chronicle Guidance 
Pamphlet Service 


This portion of the complete 
Chronicle Guidance Service is 
especially designed for libraries 
to maintain their occupational 
files on a current basis: 48 Oc- 
cupational Briefs a year; numer- 
ous Reprints from trade and 
technical periodicals; 8 issues of 
the Career Index a year review- 
ing free and inexpensive pam- 
phlets about jobs. 

Monthly packets, September 
through April, $25 a year net. 


Chronicle Guidance  Publica- 
tions, Inc., Moravia, New York. 
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MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 








SHAG LAST OF THE PLAINS BUFFALO 


ROBERT M. McCLUNG 
Illustrated by LOUIS DARLING 


“Mr. McClung evokes a mood of nobility which makes this book 


memorable both as a study of American plains life, a new 


facet of conservation, and 
as the portrayal of immense 
animal dignity.” — V. Kirkus. 


“Recommended.” — Library 


Journal. Ages 8-12. $2.95 


—— WILLIAM MORROW & CO., 425 Park Avenue South, New York 16 —_ 
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COMING THIS MONTH 





the new 1960 edition of 


FICTION 
CATALOG 


edited by Estelle A. Fidell 
and Esther V. Flory 


Once again, this important catalog lists 
the most useful fiction as selected by 
an expert panel of libraries. 
FICTION CATALOG, 1960 edition, 
brings you the most carefully selected 
list of books in its history, and 
continues its vital service to you with 
annual supplements through 1964 


—all included in the price of $12. 


FICTION CATALOG, 1960 edition, invaluable as— 

an aid in purchasing © a reference and bibliographic tool for circulation 
and reference librarians and for readers’ advisors © an aid for educational, 
vocational, and literary guidance ¢ an aid in rebinding, discarding, and 
replacing © an aid in teaching courses in book selection 

FICTION CATALOG, 1960 edition, gives you— 

over 4,000 fully entered titles © listings by author, title, and as many 
subjects as required @ full bibliographic information ¢ annotations 
® coverage of novels,’ mysteries, science fiction, short story collections, 
westerns 


$12 (foreign: $15), including 4 annual supplements 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue ° New York 52 
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MORROW JUNIOR 


AMERICA 


A HISTORY FOR PETER 
GERALD W. 
JOHNSON 


Illus. by LEONARD EVERETT FISHER 


BOOKS 





AMERICA MOVES FORWARD 


This third of Gerald Johnson's histories for his grandson sustains the standard 

of excellence established in Volumes I and II. A period of immediate importance 
to every reader, dealing with events from 1917 to the present, it is a book which 
belongs in every home and school library which caters to young readers.” — 
Virginia Kirkus. Ages 10 up. $3.95 


AMERICA GROWS UP 


The freshness of the approach and the frank and positive expression of opinion 
again make a significant contribution to history-writing for the young.””’ — Neu 
York Herald Tribune. Designated an Honor Book by the New York Herald 
Tribune im its awards for the best children’s books published in the spring of 


1960. Ages 10 up. $3.75 


AMERICA IS BORN 


A beautifully fashioned history beginning with Columbus and ending with the 
Founding Fathers. It all sounds fresh and exciting again.” — Saturday Review. 
Selected as a ‘Notable Children’s Book for 1959” by the Children’s Service Divi- 
sion of the American Library Association and a runner-up for the Newbery Medal 
awarded in 1960. Ages 10 up. $3.95 


ALL MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS ARE BOUND IN CLOTH 


— WM. MORROW & CO., 425 Park Avenue South, New York 16 — 














THE 1961 WorLbD Boo 
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by every measurement the most advancea 
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Editorial vitality keeps pace with modern needs 
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1957 
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Over 3,000 - 
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1961 


20 


Over 11,700 


Over 22,400 


+ ~-Over 5,900 


Over 1,725 


Over 2,500 
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AVAILABLE NOW! FREE REPRINT OF 1961 WORLD BOOK “PRESIDENT 
ARTICLE WITH BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN F. KENNEDY. WRITE TODAY. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


; : 
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